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A.  E.  FORD, 

224  Princess  Street. 


(SUCCESSOR  TO  SNIDER) 
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We  try  to  please 
you ; and  also 
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PROFESSOR  CAPPON’S  NEW  BOOK! 


Britain’s  Title  in  South  Africa 

BY 

JAMES  CAPPON,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Queen’s  University,  Kingston. 

In  Press  in  England.  To  be  published  early  in  April. 

Advance  orders  solicited  by 

R.  UGLOW  & CO.,  Agents,  KSJron1!!15"0""5’ 


Cabbage  Leaf  J&zgj  HONG  LEE 

C^\cS7iT  Tf,is!  Cis;ar  is  no  Goo,J*  Like  your  trade  goot,  und  he 

VlsCW  Doij  t 5n7oKc  it.  


MANUFACTURED  EXPRESSLY 
TO  BEAT  EVERYBODY. 


GEO.  A\ cGOWAN, 

Manufacturer,  Kingston*  Opt. 


now  give  1000  cent  for  this. 
Leave  your  address  and  John 
will  call  for  washee. 
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Y 


OU  ARE  WELCOME  TO  THIS  STORE’S 
ADVANTAGES  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Welcome  to  come  in  and  look  even  though  you  do  not  buy.  If  at  any 
time  you  are  in  need  of  any  thing  in  Men’s  Furnishings,  or  looking  for 
something  useful  for  a present,  we  can  suit  you,  and  give  you  the  right 
value  and  correct  style.  You  can  easily  satisfy  yourself  by  looking  and 


comparing. 


STARR  & SUTCLIFFE 


118  & 120 

Princess  Street 
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HELLO  BOYS  I 

Who's  your  Druggist?  Why,  HOAG  the  Up-town  Pharmacist! 
That’s  the  place  where  all  the  students  go. 

Special  Reductions  Given. 

HOAG  *S  UP-TOWN  PHARMACY 

Opposite  Young  Men’s  Ohrlsttan  Association. 


WM.  BAKER,  Sr- 

362  KINO  STREET. 

CIGARS,  TOBACCO,  PIPES  AND  WAITING  STICKS 
“ LIMESTONE  CIGAR  ” at  Baker’s  only 


FIME  f^OrtFECTlONERY 

FRUITS,  ICE  CREAM,  WATER  ICES, 
LUNCHES,  AND  OYTERS  IN  SEASON 


THE  BEST  IN 
THE  CITY  AT 


W.  H.  CARSON'S 


O.  G.  JOHNSON,  Florist, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

Grower  and  Exporter  of  New  and  Rare  Plants 

Specialties:  Choice  Roses,  Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums, 
Wedding  Bouquets,  Floral  Designs  and  Floral 
Bassets,  in  Up-to-Date  Style. 

Conservatory,  Head  op  Johnston  St.  ’Phone  235. 

City  Branch,  336  King  St.  East.  ’Phone  239. 


A.  McILQUHAM’S 

LIVERY  AND  SALK  STABLE 

Best  Drivers  In  the  City.  First-class  Turnouts  for  Weddings  and 
Funerals.  Special  attention  given  to  Commercial  Travellers. 

Telephone  316““ 

Office— 290  Princess  Streeti  Kingston 


Baker’s  Steam  £aundrij 


’PHONE 


PARCELS  CALLED  FOR 
AND  DELIVERED. 


22  206  PRINCESS  STREET. 


R.  J.  McDOWKLL 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

ALL 
KINDS 
OF 


lUIUSICAL 
m MERCHANDISE 


...  ON  EASY  TERMS 


Everything  the  Best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes,  Organs, 
Cash  Registers,  The  Famous  Empire  Sewing  Machine, 
Type  Writers,  Band  Instruments. 


471  Princess  Street,  Kingston.  Cape  Vincent  N.V. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


STUDENTS,  LOOK 

If  you  want  anything  nice  in  Skates,  Pocket  Knives,  Razors, 
or  anything  in  the  Hardware  line 

Tl,v  Mitchell,  85  Princess  Street 


T.  C.  WILSON,  LIYERY 

CLARENCE  STREET. 

Horses  and  Carriages  and  all  Kinds  of  Rigs  ready 

• on  the  shortest  notice. ..... 

Cabs  to  all  Trains  and  Boats.  telephone 

Baggage  transferred  to  any  place. 

Night  man  always  on  band.  291 


I.  H.  BRECK-SIKL- 

For  anything  you  need  in  the  electrical  supply  line,  give 
us  a call.  We  make  a specialty  of  Electric  Batteries, 
and  Supplis.  Repairs  of  all  kinds  promptly  attended 
to  on  shortest  notice. 

79  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON. 


The  money  that  goes  in  a pair  of.....  * 

SUTHERLAND’S  SHOES 

Travels  a popular  road.  Lot’s  go  that  way. 

SHOES  SHINED  FREE 

J.  H.  SUTHERLAND  & BRO. 

Next  to  7o.  Store,  Princess  Street. 


JAS.  McCAMMON 

LIVERY  STABLE 

Special  Turn-outs  for  Weddings.  Prompt  attention  given  to 
calls  for  Theatre,  Balls  or  Parties.  Careful  Drivers  In  Livery. 
Vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  Good  Saddle  Horses  for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  Four-in-hands  and  Tandems. 

Corner  Brock  and  Bagot  Streets TELEPHONE  209 


Established  1844. 

SPANGENBERG,  347  King  Street, 
IMPORTER  OF  DIAMONDS  AND  WATCHES 

Medals,  Class  Pins,  Ac.,  made  to  order.  Blair’s  Fountain  Pens. 

Queen’s  College  Crest  Pins  and  Crest  Cuff  Links. 
Diamond  Setting  and  Fine  Engraving. 

Watches  Repaired  and  Adjusted  by  Skilled  Workmen 

TELEPHONE  437 * 


Where  to  Buy 
Your 


We  are  sole  Agents  for  the  Famous 
A.  E.  Nettleton  Shoes;  also  the  Gen. 
E.  Keith  Walkover  Shoes;  The 
Williams  Keeland  & Co.  Shoes,  the 
leading  goods  of  America. 

JAS.  JOHNSTON, 

Cor.  Princess  & Bagot  Streets 


Come  and  see  our  large  assortment  of  New  Fall  Hats 
and  Caps.  For  Up-to-date  Styles  at 
Low  Prices  we  always  lead. 

CAMPBELL  BROS. 

CITY  HAT  STORE 

84  PRINCESS  STREET.  - - - KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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School  for  Girls 

MISS  M.  GOBER,  M.A., 

PRINCIPAL. 

KINGSTON,  CANADA 


$ 


Francis  H.  Chrysler,  Q.C.  C.  J.  R.  Bethune.  Frank  B.  Proctor 

Chrysler  & Bethune 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Parliamentary,  Supreme  Court  and  Departmental  Agents. 

119  &.  120  chambers  OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Cable  Addioss — " CHRYSLER  ” 


ROSSIN 

HOUSE 

TORONTO 


For  comfortable  and  convenient  ac- 
comodation the  Rossin  House  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  Hotel  in  Ontario. 

Students  and  Graduates  will  do 
well  to  make  It  their  Headquarters 
while  In  Toronto. 

A.  NELSON,  Prop. 


DR.  J.  T.  DAVIS, 

DENTIST. 

Corner  Bagot  & Princess  Streets.  Entrance  on  Bagot  Street 


McCarthy,  osler,  hoskin 
& CREELMAN 

BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS 


Adam  R.  Creelman,  Q.C.  F.  W.  Harcourt.  W.  B.  Raymond. 
W.  M.  Douglas,  Q.C.  H.  S.  Osier.  Leighton  G.  McCarthy. 
D.  L.  McCarthy.  C.  S.  Maclnnes.  F.  B.  Ostler.  A.  M.  Stewart. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING.  TADnuTn 
VICTORIA  STREET,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


R.  E.  SPARKS,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S.,  M.D.,  • 

DENTIST. 

Special  attention  paid  to  280  1-2  Princess  Street, 

Oral  Deformities.  Kingston,  ont. 


John  Mudie. 


J.  McDonald  Mowat. 

MUDIE  & MOWAT, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC. 


Telephone  No.  468. 


Office:— 69  Clarence  Street, 
KINGSTON,  ONT. 


THE 


IROQUOIS 


LEW  MARTIN,  P.oeaieroR 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

Everythin?  New  &q4 
Accorpotlatioo  First-class. 


Oppoeite  K.  & P.  By.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

One  Block  from  0.  T.  By.  TO  STUDENTS 


MclNTYRE  & MclNTYRE, 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICTORS,  Ac. 

John  McIntyre,  M.A.,  Q.C.  D.  M.  McIntyre,  B.A., 

Solicitor  for  the  City  of  Kingston 


WALKEM  & WALKEM, 

BARRISTERS.  SOLICITORS  AND  NOTARIES. 

Clarence  Street,  Kingston. 

Richard  T.  Walkem,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.  Jos.  B.  Walkem. 


QUEEN’S  GRADUATES  WANTED! 

To  purchase  Laureating  Hoods.  For  many  years  we  have 
furnished  the  successful  students  because  we  suit,  fit.  and 
sell  at  low  prices.  We  also  make  to  order,  on  short  notice. 
University  or  Pulpit  Gowns;  Wool  or  Silk,  from  $3.25  to  $50.00 
each  and  ship  to  any  address. 

CRUMLEY  BROS. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
8TUDENT8  FURNISH! NOS, 

COR.  PRINCESS  & BAGOT  STREETS 


Spitisfe  y^npepiecm  f|©tel 

...and  f|otel  f’pontena© 


f^ates 

$2.00  to  $3.00 


GEORG.E  H.  MACK  IB.  Manager 

Kingston,  <Dnt. 


KIRKPATRICK'S 

RE-GILDING,  PINE  PICTURE 
FRAMES,  AND  ENGRAVINGS 


Established  1874. 


Queen’s  Students  are  Invited  to 
visit  our  Art  Gallery. 


Dr.  HALL’S  Will  cure  any 

RHEUMATIC  Form  of 

CURE^  Rheumatism 

IN  BIG  BOTTLES,  SO  CENTS. 

“•e  HENRY  WADE,  Druggist  (Agent) 

Corner  King  and  Brock  Streets,  Kingston. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  GREEK. 

IN  one  of  the  late  afternoon  addresses,  it  was 
predicted  by  one  who  is  a shrewd  reader  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  that  in  a very  few  years 
the  study  of  Greek  was  destined  to  shrink  to 
very  small  proportions  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. If  that  is  so,  so  much  the  worse  for 
Ontario ! But  there  is  room  for  a less  despair- 
ing outlook.  Although  Prof.  Dupuis’  opinion 
is  widely  prevalent,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
doubting  its  correctness — even  as  regards 
Ontario.  Present  appearances  may  indicate 
rather  the  darkest  hour  before  the  dawn 
than  the  twilight  which  heralds  midnight. 


Greek  is  one  ol  those  studies  which  impose 
themselves,  by  their  inherent  value  as  well  as 
by  their  historic  influence,  ever  anew  on  the 
attention  of  educated  men.  Changing  fashions 
in  educational  theory  and  practice  may  for 
awhile  seem  to  thrust  such  studies  aside. 
Competing  subjects  arise  in  the  ever-increas- 
ing complexity  oi  men’s  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial interests,  clamouring  for  recognition 
often  with  good  right,  and  seeking  to  displace 
them  without  right.  But  after  a time  the 
world  finds  it  cannot  dispense  with  them,  and 
so  returns  to  them  with  fresh  zest,  finding 
that  “ the  old  wine  is  better.” 

It  is  true  that  our  present  educational  ar- 
rangements relegate  Greek  decidedly  to  the 
shade.  The  system  of  options  which  strin- 
gently controls  our  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes,  emanating  as  it  does  from  that  cen- 
tre of  light,  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University, 
tends  in  the  most  direct  and  inevitable  way  tQ 
haudicap  and  even  to  extinguish  it.  With 
what  result?  The  President  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity itself  lately  characterized,  in  no  doubt- 
ful terms,  this  system,  one  main  feature  of 
which  is  to  eliminate  Greek.  In  his  opinion 
it  has  not  worked  well.  No  wonder.  The 
fact  is,  until  our  high-school  teachers  of 
English,  French  and  German  have  some  tinc- 
ture of  Greek  letters,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
strikingly  successtul  in  teaching  their  own 
subjects. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  Greeks 
were  the  first  in  the  field  of  letters ; they  re- 
main in  many  ways  the  world’s  great  masters 
of  literary  expression  ; and  every  single  great 
literature  which  has  arisen,  since  the  sceptre 
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of  culture  passed  out  of  their  hands,  was  kind-  of  his  music,  that  has  not  drunk  at  the  sources 
led  directly,  or  indirectly,  or  both,  from  the  where  he  drank  ? 

Greek  fire.  They  have  so  worked  themselves  The  obvious  fact  is  that  unless  we  are  to  be 
into  the  texture  of  universal  literature,  that  contented  with  a commercial  and  newspaper 
no  one  is  likely  to  make  the  most  of  the  study  knowledge  of  modern  languages  such  a know- 
or  exposition  of  any  particular  literature,  who  ledge  as  a smart  sailor  picks  up  no  inconsider- 
knows  nothing  about  them.  able  amount  of,  by  hanging  around  a foreign 

It  is  a commonplace  among  scholars,  that  port  for  an  occasional  week  or  two  at  odd 
no  one  can  know  Latin  well  who  does  not  times;  if  we  are  to  insist  on  such  a knowledge 
know  Greek.  How  is  it  possible  really  to  enter  of  these  languages  as  is  alone  relevant  to  the 
into,  and  unlock  the  full  resonance  of  Virgil,  for  purposes  of  a university,  namely,  a thorough 
instance,  without  any  acquaintance  with  Theo-  grasp  of  their  literatures,  we  cannot  dispense 
eritus,  Sophocles  and  Homer?  His  very  with  Greek.  Its  flowers  are  no  exotics, they 
syntax  is  often  dark  to  the  student  who  has  bloom  in  our  gardens.  “From  Helicon’s  har- 
no  Greek.  French,  too,  is  plainly  not  to  be  got  monious  springs,  a thousand  rills  of  all 
at  fully,  without  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  subsequent  literature— “ their  mazy  progress 
influence  of  Latin  models  here  is  notorious,  take.”  There  is  just  one  good  annotated  edi- 
and  these  refer  us  in  their  turn  to  Hellas.  But  tion  in  English,  so  far  as  I know,  of  a German 
apart  from  that,  what  are  we  to  make  of  clas-  classic— the  edition  of  the  first  part  of  Goethe’s 
sical  French  tragedy  for  instance,  of  Cor-  Faust , by  Morehead,  the  translator  of  Aes- 
neille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  if  the  traditions  chylus’  Agamemnon , and  of  Sophocles’  Oedi- 
of  the  Attic  stage  are  a sealed  book  to  us,  or  a pus  Rex.  Who  are  the  great  modern  literary 
mere  matter  of  notes  and  hand-books?  The  critics—  the  only  ones  indeed  ? Lessing,  Sainte 
same  is  true  perhaps  in  a still  greater  degree  of  Beuve,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  everyone  of 
classical  German  literature.  It  was  in  part  his  them  first-rate  Greek  scholars.  Do  you  ex- 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Greek  models  pect  to  turn  out  any  such  from  Canadian  uni- 
which  enabled  Lessing  to  break  the  tyranny  versities  ? It  is  not  a hopeful  way  to  set 
of  French  pseudo-classicism  in  Germany,  and  about  it,  if  you  excise  Greek  from  your  school 
so  pave  the  way  for  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  courses. 

in  their  turn  were  steeped  in  Hellenic  litera-  There  is  no  fear  for  the  future  of  Greek, 
ture  and  art.  The  great  modern  Renais-  That  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  future 
sance,  permanently  associated  with  these  of  literary  study  in  general.  And  not  with  that 
names,  and  with  that  of  Hegel,  who  rejuve-  alone.  Greek  has  encisted  itself  inexpugnably 
nated  philosophy  by  fructifying  the  critical  also  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  science, 
method  of  Kant  with  the  Aristotelian  concep-  The  Greeks  were  the  first  scientific,  as  they 
tion  of  organic  life— this  modern  Renaissance  were  the  first  literary  people,  and  science  still 
which  gave  us  among  other  things  Carlyle,  does  homage  to  them,  and  speaks  their  tongue, 
like  the  older  Renaissance,  the  birth  of  our  It  would  save  the  student  of  botany  and  phy- 
modern  world,  derived  its  impulse  , largely  siology,  for  instance,  a great  deal  of  time,  and 
from  Greece,  and  can  never  be  understood  or  would  give  him  a living  command,  scarcely  to 
fully  appropriated  except  by  those  who  can  go  be  attained  otherwise,  of  the  terminology  of 
back  to  the  fountain-head.  English  literature  his  science,  if  in  his  school  days  he  had  become 
is  in  the  same  case.  What  sort  of  a teacher  of  familiar  with  the  Greek  vocabulary.  As  lor 
English  literature  would  the  man  be  who  philosophy  which  is  surely  a science,  and  the 
could  not  teach  Milton  ? And  who  can  catch  queen  of  sciences,  or  nothing,  it  is  notorious 
the  allusions  of  Milton,  or  taste  the  full  flavour  that  in  any  university  where  it  is  seriously 
of  his  ripe,  melodious  learning,  or  even  under-  pursued,  as  here  among  ourselves,  Aristotle 
stand  his  idioms,  unravel  the  exquisite  mazes  of  and  Plato  are  to  this  day  indispensable  text- 
his  syntax,  and  follow  the  complex  continuity  books,  and  they  manifestly  cannot  be  under- 
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stood  without  some  vital  insight  into  the 
whole  civilization  which  is  summed  up  in 
them.  Political  science,  too,  as  it  is  again 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  students  of 
Queen’s,  must  still  begin,  and  does,  with  the 
speeches  of  Thucydides,  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  the  Plthics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle. 
For  the  whole  range  of  the  theological  sciences 
Greek  is  a necessary  organon,  in  every  single 
field — -even  in  that  of  Old  Testament  Inter- 
pretation, which  requires  a knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  hardly  less  than  of  the  He- 
brew original.  And  there  is  another  science 
which  has  hardly  yet  received  a name,  or  been 
separately  and  systematically  pursued,  but 
which  is  daily  receiving  more  and  more  the 
attention  of  thinking  men,  the  evolution  of 
civilization,  the  study  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  those  ideas  which  are  the  great  spiritual  in- 
heritance and  the  standing  problem  of  our  race, 
“the  mighty  thoughts  which  make  us  men.” 
This  science  must  remain  in  great  part  a seal- 
ed book  to  those  who  know  no  Greek.  For 
there  is  not  one  single  element,  in  the  whole 
vast  complex  of  what  we  call  human  culture, 
which  can  be  traced  to  its  root  without  a 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Thus  Curtius  was  quite 
right  in  speaking  of  a people,  among  whom 
this  study  was,  as  he  thought,  inadequately  re- 
presented, as  an  “ unscientific  people.” 

Thus  on  every  side  we  see  there  is  no  fear 
for  Greek.  But  there  is  considerable  fear  for 
Canada.  A certain  crass,  ignorant,  short- 
sighted Utilitarianism,  a wide-spread  disbelief 
in  the  value  of  all  studies  which  are  not  imme- 
diately convertible  into  material  power  and 
money,  a craving  for  impossible  short-cuts, 
and  an  amazing  respect  for  our  own  comfort 
are  rampant  in  our  educational  system.  This 
spirit  will  not  stop  short  with  Greek.  All 
liberal  studies  are  threatened  by  it.  What  is 
the  good  of  philosophy,  or  the  higher  mathe- 
matics (except  for  a few  engineers),  or  history, 
or  literature,  on  such  a theory  ? “Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  Univer- 
sities exist  to  oppose  this  materialism,  and  to 
guide  the  whole  education  of  the  country  in 
the  direction  diametrically  opposed  to  it. 


“THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.” 

'"T''HE  production  of  the  trial  scene  from  the 
I “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  and  the  earlier 
presentation  of  “ Die  Herrsehaft,”  by  the  hon- 
our students  of  modern  languages,  are  both 
worthy  of  hearty  commendation  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  The  time  spent  in 
preparation  is  well  spent.  A student  who  has 
been  forced  to  weigh  carefully,  and  to  commit 
to  memory,  considerable  passages  from  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  English  or  foreign, 
has  done  what  it  is  well  worth  doing,  not  to 
speak  of  the  missionary  work  he  accomplishes 
in  educating  the  public  taste.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  the  moderate  production  of 
dramatic  scenes  or  plays  will  be  a permanent 
feature  in  Queen’s  ; and  it  may  even  be  asked 
why  some  part  at  least  of  a Greek  play  (with  an 
English  rendering  for  the  public),  should  not 
be  produced. 

Convocation  hall  was  almost  uncomfortably 
filled  on  Saturday  the  16th,  to  witness  the 
performance.  The  whole  affair  was  guided  by 
the  best  taste ; the  beautiful  Shakespearean 
songs,  with  their  delicate  old-world  fragrance, 
were  delightfully  rendered  by  Miss  Grace 
Clark,  Mrs.  Farrell  and  Mr.  Watts.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  dramatic  part  of  the  programme 
was  a surprise  even  to  those  who  were  aware 
how  much  conscientious  labour  had  gone  to  the 
training  of  the  actors.  At  least  three  of  these 
— Miss  Vaux,  Mr.  McSporran  and  Mr.  A.  G*. 
Mackinnon — displayed  a decided  faculty  for 
dramatic  representation,  while  the  others  were 
distinctly  above  the  level  of  the  “ stick,”  (that 
is  believed  to  be  the  technical  term).  The 
writer  had  the  pleasure,  a good  many  years 
ago,  of  seeing  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin),  as 
Portia.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  Miss  Vaux  equalled  that  distinguished 
actress  in  the  part ; but  it  may  be  said,  that 
she  was  free  from  what  seemed  a defect  in 
Miss  Faucit’s  rendering  of  the  celebrated  lines 
beginning  “ The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain- 
ed,” which  were  enunciated  by  Miss  Faucit 
with  a degree  of  slowness  and  elaboration  that 
struck  one  as  excessive.  No  doubt  the  Cana- 
dian amateur  might  have  learned  one  thing 
from  this  great  actress,  namely,  to  sustain, 
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throughout,  the  character  of  Portia,  who,  though 
not  incapable  of  a woman’s  wilfulness,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a grave  dignity.  Miss  Vaux’s 
enunciation  of  Shakespeare’s  beautiful  lines — 
and  even  the  most  vitiated  taste  must  have  felt 
the  power  of  the  Great  Wizard — was  delight- 
ful, and  true  to  the  sense  and  feeling.  Mr. 
Mackinnon’s  Shylock  was  a distinct  success. 
Real  faculty  for  dramatic  acting  was  shown  as 
much  in  his  by-play  (a  great  test  of  dramatic 
faculty),  as  in  his  conception  and  render- 
ing of  the  articulate  part.  One  cannot  say 
quite  as  much  for  his  rendering  of  Antony’s 
speech,  which  was  not  altogether  a success. 
Not  the  least  delightful  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Mr.  McSporran’s  “ Launcelot,” 
which,  if  not  exactly  the  “ Launcelot,”  of 
Shakespeare — it  was  a little  too  modern  and 
self-consciously  witty  for  that,  Shakespeare’s 
character  having  a strong  spice  of  simplicity 
and  stupidity  in  his  make-up— was  almost  as 
good.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  McSporran  managed 
to  convey  with  liveliness  and  force  what  his 
conception  of  the  character  was. 

The  first  performance  of  the  “ Merchant  of 
Venice  ” was  so  good  that  it  seems  a pity  not 
to  give  the  public  another  chance  of  seeing 
what  a real  play  is.  No  more  delightful,  or 
more  profitable  evening  could  be  spent  than 
that  which  the  students  and  friends  of  Queen’s 
were  privileged  to  pass  on  Saturday  last.  The 
“gods”  in  the  gallery  were  good  humoured, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  a section  of  them 
who  preferred  discordant  noises  to  concerted 
singing.  The  more  sensible  part  of  the 
audience  have  a liking  for  the  singing.  There 
was  a certain  excuse  for  the  elevated  specta- 
tors in  the  unconscionable  slowness  of  the 
actors  to  begin  their  performance ; but  no 
doubt  that  is  one  of  the  defects,  incidental  to 
a “ first  night,”  which  would  disappear  if  the 
piece  were  repeated. 


J.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.  A.  (1885),  IN  THE  YUKON. 

THE  church  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
men  selected  to  go  to  the  Yukon  as  its 
agents  in  the  war  against  sin,  corruption,  and 
the  other  forces  of  evil.  Sinclair,  Pringle, 
Grant  and  Wright  followed  Dickey.  Wright 


was  sent  at  first  to  Dawson,  and  he  is  now  at 
Whitehorse.  We  give  a few  extracts  from  a 
private  letter.  Speaking  of  his  work  in  Daw- 
son, he  says: — 11  For  a time  the  balance  of 
public  opinion  was  openly  against  religion  and 
all  its  organized  working.  There,  to  do  busi- 
ness, men  told  me  they  had  to  assume  vices 
which  they  had  not  (??).  Now  the  presence 
of  children  is  compelling  and  creating  a more 
wholesome  public  sense  of  what  is  good  and 
fitting.  Thrown  into  that  whirlpool  from  a 
rural  charge,  I stood  amazed  at  the  power  of 
organized  evil.  Saloons,  gambling,  scarlet 
women  were  everywhere.  Everything  was 
open  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  officials  (with 
some  exceptions),  loved  to  have  it  so.  I spoke 
against  these  things,  perhaps  not  always  in 
love,  and  used  a sword  untried  and  untempered, 
that  struck  forth  not  fire  but  mocking  and  ridi- 
cule. Besides  from  temperament  or  training 
I could  not  at  once  develop  the  hustle  which  is 
needed  here.  Do  not  think  I am  discouraged. 
No,  I am  just  getting  “next  to  myself,”  as  they 
say  here.  Talk  as  we  may  of  Christian  thought, 
fitting  one  for  east,  west,  north  or  south,  there 
are  conditions  here  to  which  one  cannot  accom- 
modate himself  in  a day.  The  general  ideas 
of  worship,  marriage  and  the  sabbath  are  fun- 
damentally different  from  my  old  time  training. 
In  the  west,  these  things  are  results  of  civili- 
zation, not  causes  of  it,  to  be  changed  as  the 
majority  or,  may  be,  as  the  individual  decides. 
There  is  no  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  as  the  root 
of  acceptance.  For  me  I may  change  methods 
but  not  principles.  White  Horse  is  the  present 
terminus  of  the  White  Pass  R.R.,  and  if  ex- 
pectations are  realized,  will  be  a great  town 
soon.  There  is  an  Anglican  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic mission  as  well  as  ours. 

During  the  week  our  church  building  is  open 
as  a reading  and  recreation  room,  where  some- 
times the  men  smoke.  Last  night,  though 
travel  is  not  fairly  begun,  twelve  or  fifteen 
men  sat  till  long  into  the  night  reading  or 
writing  letters.  We  fly  a flag  over  the  room 
which  I desire  may  come  known  to  be  known 
throughout  the  Yukon  as  associated  with  such 
work,  as  closely  as  the  red  cross  is  identified 
with  hospital  work.  It  is  flying  at  Bennett 
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the  gateway,  and  Mr.  Pringle  promises  to 
raise  it  at  Atlin,  and  I hope  that  men  coming 
to  know  what  it  means  at  these  posts,  will  find 
it  at  Dawson  and  Bonanza.  In  the  evening  we 
have  a large  globe  lamp  flaming  outside,  so 
there  is  literally  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  to  guide  strangers.  There  is  no 
school  here  yet.  Children  are  running  wild. 
There  is  no  municipal  organization  and  we  look 
to  the  Yukon  council  to  arrange  for  schools. 
At  Dawson  the  same  condition  existed.  The 
question  dragged  miserably  until  one  morning 
we  woke  to  find  that  Father  Gendraw  had  open- 
ed a school  at  St.  Mary’s  to  which  all  were 
welcome  to  come.  Many  children  of  Protest- 
ants went.  We  passed  a resolution  about  the 
necessity  of  public  schools  but  the  father  has 
his  school  running  and  received  a grant  of 
$225  per  mouth  from  the  council.  He  was 
wiser  than  we.  Now  in  White  Horse  it  is  my 
turn.  We  sent  for  a supply  of  books  as  used  in 
the  Ontario  and  N.W.T.  schools.  These  came 
in  a few  days  ago  and  on  Monday  I open 
classes  for  some  hours  daily,  and  try  and  get 
the  youngsters  off  the  streets.  This  will  only 
be  for  a short  time  as  surely  we  will  have  a 
public  school  soon. 

The  winter  weather  since  the  phenomenal  cold 
snap  (between  60"  and  70"  below  zero),  is  now 
delightful.  But  the  change  is  sudden.  As  I 
write  this  letter,  the  earth  trembles  with  slight 
quake.  You  would  enjoy  a trip  from  Van- 
couver to  Dawson.  Come  next  summer.” 

J.  J.  Wright. 

ANOTHER  OUTLOOK. 

THE  year  ’01  has,  so  far,  been  the  year  of 
reviews  and  forecasts.  Art,  science, 
philosophy,  religion,  politics,  in  a word,  nearly 
every  phase  of  human  activity  has  been  passed 
under  review.  Mr.  Punch,  with  his  keen  in- 
terest in  all  affairs  mundane,  and  otherwise, 
has  evidently  been  taking  note  of  all  this,  and 
as  he  made  a mental  blue  mark  beside  each 
topic  discussed,  signified  his  pleasure  with  a 
nod  of  approval.  But  what  was  the  sage 
critic’s  dismay  on  discovering  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  not  to  say  by  all  odds  the 
most  important,  activities  of  the  human  breast 


was  being  overlooked.  Not  a single  reviewer 
has  said  a single  word,  beyond  a dark  hint  or 
two,  about  wooing,  and  the  soul  of  Mr.  Punch 
was  troubled.  The  daring  deeds  of  our 
fathers  in  this  direction  were  recorded,  he 
knew,  by  such  writers  as  Dickens  and  Scott 
and  Thackeray,  to  say  nothing  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Isaac  and  a score  or  two  of  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes.  But  where  was  the  prophet 
who  was  to  forecast  the  methods  of  this  tender 
and  necessary,  and,  in  some  instances, 
profitable  art  for  the  twentieth  and  succeeding 
centuries  ? Feeling  that  “ something  ought 
to  be  done  ” in  the  matter  of  prognostication, 
and  in  view  of  certain  scientific  and  political 
facts  that  are  being  thrust  under  the  noses  of 
chivalrous  young  gentlemen,  he  thus  delivered 
himself.  If  the  poetry  lacks  some  of  the 
qualities  of  high  art.  Mr.  Punch  is  to  be  for- 
given on  the  plea  of  the  perturbations  that 
forced  their  disturbing  influences  upon  his 
muse  : 

Tell  me,  Mary,  ere  I woo  thee, 

Ere  to  ask  your  hand  and  kneel, 

What  ancestral  faults  pursue  thee — 

Every  hidden  taint  reveal. 

In  their  old  traditions  ferret 

For  the  crimes  to  which  they’re  prone, 

Lest  their  ills  which  you  inherit 
In  their  turn  your  children  own. 

Does  you  doctor’s  diagnosis  * 

Show  of  lunacy  a trace  ? 

Or  has  dread  tuberculosis 
Been  inherent  in  your  race  ? 

Might  their  bygone  misbehavings 
Make  you  less  from  vice  to  shrink  ? 

Did  your  forefathers  have  cravings 
After  opium  or  drink  ? 

But  if  you  your  stock  can  warrant 
As  from  immemorial  time, 

Not  inclined  to  vice  abhorrent, 

Free  from  tendency  to  crime; 

Yes,  when  to  your  lover  wary 
All  this  you  can  guarantee, 

’Twill  be  time  enough,  sweet  Mary, 

Then  to  think  of  wooing  thee. 

— The  London  Chativari. 
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BROAD  HINTS. 

THE  authorities  of  Toronto  University  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  seeking  to 
convince  the  legislature  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
creasing its  endowment  or  the  annual  grant  in 
aid.  Mr.  S.  Russell,  M.P.P.  for  East  Hast- 
ings, in  an  able  and  comprehensive  speech  on 
the  motion  to  go  into  supply,  alluded  to  a 
move  on  their  part,  that  shows  that  they  have 
not  lived  in  proximity  to  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  vain.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  speech, 
taken  from  The  Daily  Ontario , of  Belleville  : — 
“Coming  to  the  estimates  for  Educational 
purposes,  he  said  the  university  question  was 
probably  the  most  important  to  be  considered 
by  the  legislature  at  this  session.  He  had  that 
morning,  like  other  members,  received  a copy 
of  the  Toro7ito  University  Monthly.  He  had 
turned  over  its  pages  and  found  a blue  pencil 
mark  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
forty-three  graduates  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto in  Hastings.  He  thought,  well,  he 
thought  it  was  a hint  (laughter),  that  he  should 
be  careful  how  he  voted  on  the  university 
question.  Forty-three  votes  mean  something 
at  election  times.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
did  not  affect  him,  as  he  was  already  on  record. 
When  addressing  the  house  in  previous  ses- 
sions he  had  advocated  very  generous  treat- 
ment of  Toronto  University.’’ 

Is  it  not  time  for  Queen’s  to  be  “counting 
noses,’’  too?  We  hope  not,  even  though 
“ imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.” 
Mr.  Russell  proceeded  in  his  speech  to  urge 
the  claims  of  Queen’s,  and  especially  that  fur- 
ther assistance  should  be  given  to  the  School 
of  Mining  and  Agriculture  ; more  particularly, 
that  a department  of  “Forestry”  should  be 
added  to  the  School  at  Kingston  : — 

“ There  was  such  a department  at  Cornell 
University,  New  York,  with  a state  forest  re- 
servation in  the  Adirondacks.  Prof.  Fernow, 
its  director,  had  visited  Deseronto  to  observe 
what  had  been  done  there  in  the  utilization  of 
waste  forest  products.  He  had  been  much 
impressed  by  what  he  saw,  East  Hastings  be- 
ing the  pioneer  district  in  turning  to  good  ser- 
vice what  might  Joe  called  the  waste  products  of 
forest  and  mine.” 


FORESTRY  IN  CANADA. 

DR.  GOODWIN,  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Mining,  did  a good  thing  when  he  se- 
cured the  presence  of  B.  E.  Fernow,  director 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
Cornell  University,  at  the  conference  on  the 
on  the  subject  of  Forestry  which  was  held  at 
Queen’s  recently.  Dr.  Fernow  is  an  enthu- 
siast on  the  rational  treatment  of  forests,  and 
as  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments are  now  moving  in  the  direction  of 
educating  the  people  regarding  the  proper  use 
of  trees,  the  avoidance  of  waste  in  lumbering, 
and  scientific  re-foresting,  the  conference  was 
timely.  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Dominion  Entomo- 
logist,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Forestry  Association  of  Canada,  and 
others,  took  part  in  the  discussions,  which 
were  held  in  the  senate  room  ; and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Harcourt,  Minister  of  Education,  who 
spoke  to  a motion  in  favour  of  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Fernow  for  his  charming  illustrated 
lecture  in  convocation  hall,  expressed  delight 
that  the  important  question  of  forestry  was  re- 
ceiving attention  at  a Canadian  university. 

Queens,”  he  said,  “had  the  reputation  of 
undertaking  successfully  new  projects,  and  it 
would  be  a grand  thing  for  the  country  were  a 
School  of  Forestry  established  at  Kingston.” 
Dr.  Fletcher  raised  the  practical  questions,  “ is 
the  time  ripe,”  and  “ is  the  Government  like- 
ly to  give  the  money  needed  for  establishing 
such  a school  and  a large  forest  for  experimental 
purposes  not  far  distant  from  the  school?” 
Dr.  Goodwin  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  of  Ontario  had  already 
set  aside  large  forests,  which  could  be  used 
educationally,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  public. 
Dr.  Fernow  was  making  his  reserve  of  30,000 
acres  in  the  Adirondacks  pay.  But,  where,  he 
asked,  would  the  graduates  of  the  school  ob- 
tain employment?  To  which  Dr.  Fernow 
answered  that  “ they  had  found  that,  when  the 
the  time  came  for  obtaining  positions  for  gra- 
duates, the  demand  had  exceeded  the  supply.” 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  same  question  was 
put  by  sceptics  when  the  School  of  Mining  was 
started  here,  and  that  there  were  twelve  situ- 
ations seeking  the  four  graduates  of  last  year  ! 
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BETTER  ENTERTAINMENT  FACILITIES. 

THE  success  of  the  dramatic  club’s  enter- 
tainment, to  which  reference  is  made  in 
another  column,  opens  the  way  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  University,  in  constructing 
its  new  buildings,  should  provide  stage  ac- 
commodation that  will  reduce  to  a minimum 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  furnishing  simi- 
lar productions  in  the  future. 

As  matters  stand,  many  who  cannot  patron- 
ize the  theatre,  gladly  patronize  an  entertain- 
ment given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  universities  of  our  country  have  a 
work  to  do  in  this  particular,  and  a little  fore- 
thought during  the  construction  of  our  new 
hall,  may  do  much  to  lighten  the  labours  of 
those  who  try  to  interpret,  for  their  own  and 
the  public’s  benefit,  the  conceptions  of  the 
world's  greatest  dramatists.  No  one  will  deny 
he  educational  value  of  work  of  this  kind. 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  arrangements 
were  made  among  the  universities  for  an  ex- 
change of  programmes.  The  interests  of  the 
universities  have  been  promoted  by  inter-col- 
legiate athletics  and  debates.  Why  not  press 
the  principle  a step  farther  in  the  line  of  en- 
tertainment? 

HONG  LEE  SUBSCRIBES. 

HONG  LEE  deserves  to  be  put  on  the  list 
of  the  friends  of  Queen’s.  All  along  he 
has  industriously  given  the  students  their 
money’s  worth  by  doing  his  work  in  a way 
that  bordered  on  perfection.  He  has  adver- 
tised in  the  Journal,  and  now  he  has  sub- 
scribed fifty  dollars  to  the  ’oi  fellowship. 
What  more  could  he  do  ? Already  he  has 
made  the  kindest  inquiries  as  to  his  patrons' 
welfare,  though  it  is  whispered  that  he  is  not 
always  satisfied  with  the  answer  returned  to 
some  of  his  favourite  interrogations.  How- 
ever, his  life  is  too  busy  to  hold  spite,  and 
Queen’s  is  grateful  to  him. 

Last  Friday  evening  Prof.  Watson  lectured 
on  the  outlook  in  philosophy  before  Queen’s 
alumni  in  Toronto.  On  Saturday  evening 
he  was  tendered  a banquet  and  spoke  on  some 
educational  problems.  Profs.  Shortt,  McComb 
and  Principal  Caven  also  made  addresses. 


UNIVERSITY  SERMON. 

Ky  DR.  WATSON. 

(Delivered  before  the  Y.W.C.A.) 

The  Sadness  and  Joy  of  Knowlrdor. 

“In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief:  and 
He  that  increaseth  knowledge 
Increaseth  sorrow.” — Kccfa.x.  i,  18. 

(Concluded  from  last  number). 

As  I have  already  indicated,  the  epochs  in 
which  the  melancholy  of  knowledge  is  most 
prominent  are  those  in  which  the  beliefs  that 
have  hitherto  satisfied  man  have  been  found 
wanting.  Such  an  age  was  that  of  Durer.  It 
was  a time  when  man  was  shaking  off  the  in- 
tolerable weight  of  dead  tradition  and  eternal 
authority;  but  it  was  also  the  time  when  the  new 
world  was  beginning  to  shine  through  the  haze 
of  the  future,  and  in  a certain  degree  to  reveal 
its  noble  lineaments.  But  man  cannot  say  fare- 
well to  beliefs  that  have  come  to  him  with  all 
the  authority  of  heaven  without  cold  fits  of 
doubt  and  depression.  He  would  fain  per- 
suade himself  that  what  has  nourished  and 
strengthened  the  past  must  be  fitted  to  nourish 
and  strengthen  the  present ; and  so  he  is  apt  to 
cling  with  despairing  tenacity  to  a creed  out- 
worn. In  truth,  however,  the  attempt  is 
hopeless  : the  faith  of  the  past  cannot  be  pre- 
served by  any  artificial  device  : its  vitality  is 
gone,  and,  whether  men  admit  it  or  not,  its 
place  must  be  supplied  by  a new  and  living, 
faith.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  Goethe’s  advice  : , 
“ Build  it  up  in  thy  soul  again.”  But  this?  re-, 
building  is  a painful  and  laborious  process,  an3. 
when  a man  forsees  what  a tremendous  task  is 
before  him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should 
at  times  shrink  from  it.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  other  way.  Nor,  looking  at  the  past, 
have  we  any  need  to  despair,  but  rather  to  go 
forward  in  full  confidence  that  we  are  working 
in  the  spirit  of  God,  the  source  of  all  truth. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  this  is  an  age 
of  scepticism.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  its 
characteristic  feature.  Certainly,  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  witnessed  the  overthrow  of 
many  cherished  beliefs  of  the  past.  In  the 
political  sphere  men  have  been  forced  to  aban- 
don the  comfortable  belief  that  all  wisdom  is 
the  monopoly  of  the  higher  classes;  they  have 
seen  the  destruction  of  the  brutal  prejudice  that 
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the  great  mass  of  their  fellows  were  appointed 
by  providence  to  act  as  ‘ ‘ hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;”  the  absolute  line  of  demar- 
cation supposed  to  separate  man  in  his  origin 
from  lower  forms  of  being  has  been  obliterated; 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  an  Etre 
Supreme,  standing  beyond  the  world  and  in 
no  way  involved  in  its  process,  has  become 
incredible.  But  all  these  negatives  are  but 
the  obverse  side  of  higher  affirmatives.  Im- 
perfectly as  the  truth  is  as  yet  realized,  it  is  a 
great  advance  to  have  the  principle  recognized 
that  the  state  is,  or  should  be,  the  expression 
of  the  rational  will  of  every  citizen  ; that  the 
men  and  women  who  spend  their  lives  in  turn- 
ing up  the  soil  or  working  in  factories  have 
-inalienable  rights  as  men  and  brothers ; that 
the  world  is  not  split  up  into  separate  king- 
doms, but  that  all  living  beings  come  from  the 
hand  of  God,  and  are  linked  together  by  a 
chain  of  descent ; and  that  God  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us,  but  is  veritably  in  our  mouths 
and  in  our  hearts,  the  source  of  all  our  being 
and  the  inspirer  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true 
and  beautiful.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  ad- 
vance the  century  just  ended  has  made  is  in 
enabling  us  to  enter  with  sympathy  into  the 
labours  and  the  thoughts  of  the  past.  The 
sadness  which  an  earlier  age  could  not  but  feel, 
when  it  seemed  called  upon  to  abandon  all  that 
had  been  held  sacred  in  the  past,  as  if  it  were 
but  a tissue  of  lies,  is  no  longer  felt  in  the 
same  degree,  when  we  see  that  in  truth,  as  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  past  more  and  more 
reveals, 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

A heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 

The  past  is  not  really  dead  : it  lives  in  newer 
and  higher  forms.  No  single  pulse  in  the  vast 
heart-beat  of  humanity  has  been  in  vain.  As 
man  has  trod  with  blood-stained  feet  and  lag- 
ging spirit  the  stony  path  of  his  pilgrimage, 
he  has  come  ever  nearer  to  his  goal.  Our  fathers 
have  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labours.  At  each  new  epoch,  there  were 
those  who  prophesied  that  now  at  last  all  faith 
and  hope  were  dead ; but  their  prophecies  have 
never  come  true ; and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
new  century,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  world  is 


invested  in  meu’s  minds  with  a sanctity  it 
never  had  before. 

This  Association  is  by  its  title  a union  of 
those  who  seek  to  promote  all  that  makes  for 
the  Christian  life.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a society  for  the  utterance 
of  conventional  phrases,  or  an  organ  for  pro- 
claiming one  s superior  piety.  The  strength 
of  Christianity  consists  in  the  infinite  fertility 
of  its  fundamental  principle,  “ Die  to  live.” 
As  time  has  gone  on,  this  principle  has  gradu- 
ally disclosed  its  all-comprehensive  character. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
cept was  so  over-accentuated  that  it  almost 
swallowed  up  the  second  half.  Hence  the 
asceticism,  the  other- worldliness,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  world,  which  haunt- 
ed the  medieval  mind,  and  has  left  its  trace  in 
the  conviction  which  still  survives,  that  all  en- 
joyment which  has  not  the  sanction  of  a narrow 
ecclesiasticism  is,  if  not  sinful,  at  least  better 
avoided  by  the  Christian.  Such  a conception 
of  Christianity  must  be  abandoned.  What- 
ever tends  to  promote  kindly  feeling,  whatever 
helps  to  develop  a sound  and  healthy  body, 
whatever  reveals  to  us  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  whatever  discloses  the  deeper  truth 
of  things; — all  these  are  included  in  the 
Christian  ideal.  I should  think  that  your 
association  might  be  made,  by  a study  of 
the  interpretation  of  life  found  in  the  mas- 
ters of  literature,  the  instrument  of  growth  in 
genuine  knowledge,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
a more  refined  taste  in  art  and  especially  in 
music.  It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  those  of  us 
whose  work  is  predominantly  intellectual  to  be- 
come dead  or  indifferent  to  the  gracious  forms 
of  nature  and  art.  Such  a society  as  this  might 
well  be  the  medium  for  restoring  the  balance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  women  attending 
the  University  should  be  united  in  the  com- 
mon aim  of  aiding  each  other  in  developing  a 
full-formed  Christian  character,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  it  is  essential  that  your  asso- 
ciation should  omit  none  of  the  means  by 
which  the  higher  life  may  be  promoted  Any- 
thing less  than  this  is  sure  to  alienate  some 
who  otherwise  would  gladly  join  your  ranks. 
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I think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  one 
virtue  in  a truth  seeker  is  what  Carlyle  calls 
“veracity.”  There  must  be  no  haze  in  your 
minds  as  to  what  you  believe.  The  idea  that 
there  is  something  specially  pleasing  to  God 
in  obscure  thinking  is  a strange  survival  of  the 
medieval  doctrine  of  “implicit  faith.”  We 
dare  not  have  faith  in  anything  but  the  truth, 
and  if  we  are  asked  to  believe  what  is  shocking 
to  our  reason  or  our  conscience,  we  must  firmly 
decline.  What  we  can  verify  in  our  experience 
we  must  believe : what  has  no  meaning  for  us 
we  must  refuse  to  admit.  But  I would  not 
hErve  you  think  I am  insisting  upon  free- 
dom to  think  anything  that  happens  to  occur 
to  us.  Truth  is  not  a happy  guess:  it  comes 
only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  seek  for  it, 
and  to  seek  for  it  with  much  expenditure  of 
toil  and  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements. 
Nor,  again,  does  the  discovery  of  truth  mean 
that  we  are  to  begin  de  novo , as  if  no  one  had 
ever  thought  before.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  have  all  young  truth-seekers  activate  a 
spirit  of  reverence  for  the  beliefs  which  have 
sustained  our  forefathers,  beliefs  which  were 
the  result  of  the  sweat  and  tears  of  humanity. 
When  they  have  risen  to  the  level  of  these,  by 
honest  toil,  they  may  then  hope  to  see  beyond 
them.  And  even  then,  let  them  remember 
that  the  possession  of  fuller  light  does  not 
mean  that  the  past  had  no  light.  At  the  best, 
all  the  advance  in  truth  any  of  us  can  make 
will  only  differ  in  degree  from  the  truth  of  the 
past ; and  therefore  we  should  rather  in  all 
cases  seek  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the 
ideas  of  others,  than  be  forward  to  emphasize 
our  real  or  supposed  originality  of  thought ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  by  a catholic  sympathy  with 
all  and  every  belief,  even  that  most  divergent 
from  our  own,  that  we  can  get  a fully-rounded 
system.  In  the  region  of  knowledge,  as  in  all 
other  regions,  we  must  “die  to  live”;  we 
must  exercise  that  charity  which  “ beareth  all 
things,  believetti  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.  ” 

But,  while  we  must  always  be  willing  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  ideas  by  which  others  seek 
to  rationalize  life,  we  must  be  resolute  in  hold- 
ing fast  that  which  is  good.  We  must,  indeed, 


be  sure  that  what  we  hold  fast  is  truth,  and 
not  mere  prejudices  or  half-truths  ; but  what 
we  see  clearly  and  feel  intensely  we  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  and  if  need  be  to  die  for. 
The  utmost  liberality  of  thought  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  most  tenacious  conviction  ; on 
the  contrary,  the  basis  of  all  liberalism  in 
things  of  the  mind  is  the  belief  that  truth  is  so 
strong  in  itself  that  no  assaults  can  overcome 
it.  And  this  means  that  the  love  of  truth  is 
so  deeply-seated  in  our  nature  that  we  have 
only  to  see  it,  unobscured  by  the  mists  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  yield  ourselves 
joyfully  to  its  persuasive  influence.  Hence  I 
should  advise  you,  when  you  are  asked  to 
accept  any  doctrine  which  is  based  upon  the 
supposed  unknowability  of  the  true  nature  of 
things,  to  ask  yourselves  rather  what  element 
of  truth  gives  it  plausibility,  than  to  believe  for 
a moment  that  it  is  a final  view  of  our  nature. 
All  knowledge  ultimately  rests  upon  faith  in 
the  rationality  of  the  real,  and  any  theory 
which  exaggerates  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  into  an  absolute  limit  is  self-con- 
demned. Durer,  in  the  picture  to  which  I 
have  referred,  seems  to  suggest  that  the  only 
science  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 
was  mathematics.  In  his  day,  when  chemistry 
was  as  yet  unliberated  from  the  perverted 
industry  of  the  alchemists,  and  the  physical 
sciences  were  still  in  their  infancy,  it  was 
natural  to  take  a gloomy  view  of  the  future  of 
knowledge.  For  us  there  is  not  the  same  ex-' 
cuse.  The  dreams  of  the  alchemists  have 
vanished  like  smoke,  but  in  their  place  we 
have  the  science  of  chemistry,  which  has  at 
least  been  able  to  formulate  some  of  the  special 
laws  of  the  combination  of  elements ; physics 
has  developed  into  a vast  body  of  systematized 
truth ; the  new  science  of  biology  has  been 
able  to  detect  the  process  by  which  all  forms 
of  life  have  developed  ; and  the  great  histori- 
cal process  of  evolution  has  shown  us  how 
thought  in  all  its  changes  is  the  differentiation 
and  integration  of  a single  rational  principle. 
None  of  these  sciences  could  have  made  a single 
step  in  advance,  had  they  not,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  been  ruled  by  faith  in  the  intel- 
ligibility of  the  universe,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
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the  conviction  that  the  principle  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  knowledge  is  spiritual.  Thus  the 
progress  of  knowledge  has  only  revealed  more 
and  more  clearly  the  truth  ot  that  great  saying, 
that  “God  is  a Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 
In  God  we  “live  and  move  and  have  our  being;” 
we  are  spirits  capable  of  communion  with  the 
Spirit  of  all  things  ; the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
highest  object  within  our  reach  witnesses  of 
this  universal  spirit ; and,  living  in  it,  we  may 
become  worthy  members  of  the  family,  the 
community,  the  state,  the  race.  To  realize 
this  spirit  in  all  its  forms  is  our  true  life  work. 
Uplifted  by  this  faith,  the  ‘ sorrow  ’ that  goes 
with  ‘ increase  of  knowledge  ’ is  a divine  sor- 
row, not  to  be  repented  of  ; it  is  no  faint-heart- 
ed lament  over  the  little  that  has  been  achiev- 
ed ; for,  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  “ fel- 
low workers  with  God,’’  it  turns  to  the  joy 
which  accompanies  every  effort  to  expand  the 
reign  of  clear  insight,  to  penetrate  to  the  beauty 
that  pervades  all  things,  to  help  in  promoting 
the  “kingdom  of  heaven”  within  us  and 
around  us.  Under  the  banner  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,— free  and  yet  reverent,  strong  in  a faith 
rooted  in  reason — we  may  go  forward  confident 
of  victory.  Individually  we  are  poor  and 
weak ; encompassed  and  upheld  by  the  eter- 
nal living  spirit  of  God,  we  are  strong.  If  the 
battle  seems  long,  and  at  times  the  shout  of 
victory  sounds  faint  in  our  ears,  let  us  again 
review  the  triumphs  that  our  Christian  faith 
has  already  achieved  ; let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  the  education  of  the  whole  race,  as  of  the 
individual,  must  needs  be  a slow  and  labour- 
ious  process  in  a being  like  man,  so  eager  for 
the  good  and  yet  so  blind,  so  resolute  to  have 
his  desire  for  self-satisfaction  gratified  and  so 
wilful  in  seeking  for  self-satisfaction  where  it 
cannot  be  found ; — and,  remembering  these 
things,  let  us  turn  to  our  daily  task  with  re- 
newed confidence  and  energy.  Our  special 
task,  as  I have  insisted,  is  illuminative,  the  clear 
comprehension  of  what  life  means.  Let  us  be 
no  weak  and  dispirited  stragglers  from  the 
host  of  the  Lord,  but  valiant  soldiers  of  the 
truth,  willing  to  labour  and  to  wait.  If  we  are 
filled  with  this  faith  we  shall  no  longer  lament 


that  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow  ; ’ but  rather  rejoice  exultantly  that  in 
knowing  the  truth  we  are  comprehending  Him 
Who  is  the  Truth, and  giving  the  willing  obed- 
ience of  those  who  know  they  are  sons  of  God, 
not  hirelings  and  strangers  in  his  household! 


the  a.  m.  s. 

The  approach  of  examinations  has  visibly 
decreased  the  attendance  at  A.M.S.  meetings. 
The  interest  of  the  few  faithful,  however,  has 
not  diminished,  and  nothing  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  due  consideration.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  transaction  of  so  much  im- 
portant business,  arising  from  the  reports  of 
different  committees,  should  devolve  upon  a 
few  members  of  the  society,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  remedy  except  what  lies  with  the 
students  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  March  23rd,  com- 
munications were  read  from  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, asking  for  a delegate  to  the  Students’ 
Council,  to  be  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th, 
of  June,  and  from  the  Literary  Society  of  Mc- 
Master  University,  desiring  to  arrange  de- 
bates with  Queen’s.  Both  communications 
were  referred  to  the  executive. 

The  business  manager  of  the  Journal  pre- 
sented his  financial  statement.  The  Journal 
will  come  out  clear  this  year,  and  have  a small 
balance  to  hand  over  to  the  new  staff.  The  re- 
venue derived  from  advertisements  has  just 
about  doubled  thtt  of  last  year  amount,  be- 
ing #715,  as  compared  with  $338  of  last  year, 
and  $116  of  the  year  before.  The  number  of 
subscribers,  too,  has  greatly  increased,  the 
total  number  for  the  present  year  being  about 
550- 

Credit  is  due  to  the  business  manager  for 
the  way  he  has  controlled  his  department. 
Through  his  efforts  the  staff  has  been  able  to 
present  to  its  subscribers  a much  better  jour- 
nal, larger  and  more  attractive,  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  able  to  do.  The  whole 
staff  have  worked  harmoniously  and  conscient- 
iously, and  have  tried  to  make  the  Journal 
the  fitting  organ  of  the  student  body  of 
Queen’s.  It  is  with  the  most  sincere  wishes 
for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  college  paper 
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that  the  staff  hands  over  to  its  successors  in 
office  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  at- 
tending to  this  most  important  feature  in  col- 
lege life. 

The  staff,  chosen  by  the  society,  for  the  en- 
suing year,  are  : — Editor-in-chief,  N.  M.  Eec- 
kie  ; managing  editor,  J.  Matlieson  ; business 
manager,  J.  J.  Harpell;  editor  for  divinity,  J. 
Ferguson,  B. A.;  arts,  W.  H.  Mclnnes;  medi- 
cine, E-  W.  Jones;  science,  P.  W.  Wilgar ; 
sports,  G.  F.  Weatherhead,  B.A.;  ladies,  Miss 
H.  Smirle  and  Miss  E.  Vaux.  The  following 
business  committee  was  also  appointed  : MEs 
M-  Redden,  W.  C.  Brown,  A.  Redmond  and 
F.  W.  Mahaffy. 

It  was  decided  that  a remuneration  of 
33i  Per  cent,  of  all  revenues  derived  from 
advertisements  over  the  sum  of  $500  should 
be  granted  to  the  business  manager  for  the  en- 
suing year.  This  step  appears  to  be  a well- 
advised  one.  A business  manager  who  shows 
much  zeal  in  his  office  must  necessarily  be 
considerably  out  of  pocket  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Journal  work.  He  devotes  considerable 
time  during  the  summer  to  his  duties,  when, 
as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  he  might  be 
more  profitably  engaged.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
secution of  his  work  often  brings  personal  ex- 
pense with  it.  The  granting  of  such  a re- 
muneration, too,  will  be  a stimulus  to  the  busi- 
ness manager.  The  interests  of  the  Journal 
are  more  than  ever  his  own  interests,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  his  work 
than  he  otherwise  could  conscientiously  do. 

The  matter  of  arranging  proceedings  for 
the  Students’  Convocation  was  left  to  the  exe- 
cutive. We  understand  that  the  ’01  Fellow- 
ship will  be  presented  to  the  University  at 
this  meeting.  The  Senate,  too,  it  is  said,  are 
mooting  several  matters  which  promise  to 
make  the  occasion  one  of  special  interest. 
There  will  be  no  lack  of  programme. 


Prof.  Glover  has  been  invited  by  the  coun- 
cil of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  formerly  a fellow,  to  come  back  as 
fellow  and  classical  lecturer.  He  leaves  for 
England  shortly  after  convocation. 


Contribution. 


THE  Journal  has  unalloyed  pleasure  in 
printing  the  following  contribution.  Uni- 
versity men  find  it  only  too  easy  to  believe 
that  their  little  academic  world  is  the  end-all 
and  be-all  of  existence.  We,  therefore,  thank 
our  contributor  for  reminding  us  that  there 
have  been,  and  that  there  are,  men  with  great 
hearts  and  great  minds,  who  acted  well  a bro- 
ther’s and  a citizen’s  part,  yet  who  have  never 
had  the  priceless  advantages  we  enjoy.  If  our 
friends  will  furnish  our  columns  with  bits  of 
biography  such  as  our  contributors  have  given, 
they  will  help  to  keep  us  free  from  1 ‘ many  a 
blunder  and  foolish  notion.” — Ed.  Journal. 

SPURGEON. 

“ In  a recent  issue  of  The  Journal  appeared 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  great  preach- 
ers of  England  and  Scotland.  Of  the  others 
mentioned  I cannot  speak,  but  I may  be  for- 
given a few  words  if  I try  to  supplement  the 
account  there  given  of  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

I heard  him  twice— once  when  I was  a child 
and  he  preached  in  the  open  air  at  a village  on 
the  Clyde,  but  my  remembrances  cluster  chief- 
ly round  the  platform,  on  which  he  and  his 
host  sat,  and  some  biscuits  which  attracted  less 
public  notice, — once  again  when  I was  a boy 
and  heard  him  in  his  own  Tabernacle.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  some  articles  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , which  had  greatly  upset 
him  and  many  serious  people  with  him,  anfl 
he  preached  on  ii  Timothy  2,  19, — an  appro- 
priate text,  and  it  was  a sensible  sermon  with 
an  impression  of  pain  about  it — not  perhaps  a 
great  sermon  or  one  to  show  him  at  his  best. 

I met  him  at  least  twice,  and  remember  his 
kindness  to  me  and  the  sense  he  gave  me  of 
having  seen  a great,  genial  and  simple-minded 
man. 

It  is  clear  that  he  was  more  than  these 
limited  opportunities  allowed  me  to  see,  and  I 
know  him  better  from  his  friends  and  his  stu- 
dents. Your  contributor  must,  I think,  be 
wrong  when  he  says,  ‘‘as  a rule  you  went 
away  disappointed.”  No  doubt  he  was  at 
times  disappointing,  but  his  popularity  when 
alive  and  his  lasting  influence  seem  to  suggest 
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that  if  you  were  disappointed  “as  a rule”  it 
was  not  all  his  fault.  Where  was  his  strength  ? 

He  was  not  a man  of  what  we  would  call  a 
fine  mind.  He  was  not  speculative  or  subtle 
and  he  did  not  originate  anything  in  theology 
■ he  neither  wished  nor  professed  to  do  this. 
As  a result  he  naturally  failed  to  understand 
deeper  thinkers  and  was  apt  to  be  painfully  in- 
tolerant of  them.  But  his  power  lay,  I think, 
in  an  intense  apprehension  of  certain  truths 
which  experience  and  observation  made  with 
time  continuously  mor;  real  and  living  to  him, 
in  a sympathetic  knowledge  of  men  and  women 
and  their  difficulties,  of  their  weaknesses  which 
he  could  help,  and  of  their  strength  which  he 
could  direct  in  works  of  usefulness  and  service, 
and  in  a great,  broad  affection  and  love  for 
anybody  and  everybody  who  came  his  way  in 
need  of  anything  he  could  give.  He  read 
enormously  and  wrote  prolifically,  he  created 
a theological  college,  and  he  founded  an  or- 
phanage. His  college  had  its  defects,  grave  de- 
fects which  I do  not  minimize,  but  I know  of  no 
instance  of  any  teacher  wielding  such  an  ab- 
sorbing influence  over  his  students,  or  winning 
such  real,  deep,  genuine  love  as  all  his  men 
have  for  “the  governor.”  His  orphanage 
was  and  is  a large  one,  and  doubtless  did  not 
involve  less  work  and  anxiety,  but  it  was  not 
a barracks  and  had  not  a unifurm.  The  child- 
ren grew  up  in  cottages  and  wore  clothes 
which  implied  individuality,  and  there  are 
those  who  say  Spurgeon  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  among  them.  These  were  only  a part 
of  his  activities,  and  over  and  above  all  this  he 
preached  incessantly  to  vast  crowds  whom  he 
held.  At  first,  like  other  village  boys,  he  com- 
mitted faults  of  taste,  which  need  not  be  de- 
nied or  magnified.  If  his  message  was  not 
new  and  if  his  theology  did  not  widen  with 
time,  the  truth  he  had  he  drove  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  with  all  his  powers  of 
humour,  passion  and  tenderness,  re-inforcing, 
strengthening  and  intensifying  the  impression 
with  illustrations  from  his  reading,  epigrams 
of  his  own  minting  and  above  all  with  his  own 
living  personality.  Here  was  his  real  strength. 
His  heart,  as  was  said  by  some  one  from  whom 
he  differed  and  differed  vigorously,  was  like 


the  New  Jerusalem  with  twelve  gates,  which 
opened  every  way. 

He  was  a child  ot  English  nonconformity, 
and  he  shared  some,  but  not  all,  of  its  weak- 
nesses, while  though  he  had  much  of  its 
strength  there  were  points  in  which  he  fell 
short  of  men  less  famous.  He  may  not  have 
appealed  as  much  to  a Scotch  as  to  an  English 
audience,  just  as  Scotchmen  too  sometimes  do 
best  at  home,  but  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  look 
through  the  surface  to  the  real  manhood,  here 
was  a real  man. 


Communications. 

T.  L.  Walker  (M.A.  1890),  in  the  Jungles 
of  India. 

Walker,  now  Assistant-Superintendent 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  though 
engaged  mapping  out  parts  of  the  great  con- 
tinent finds  time  to  let  his  old  friends  in  Queen’s 
know  a little  of  what  he  sees  and  does.  Writ- 
ing to  the  Principal  from  E.  Long.  83°  and  N. 
Lat.  20",  he  says:- — “You  may  be  interested 
in  hearing  what  I can  tell  you  of  the  famine,  for 
though  it  was  comparatively  light  here,  its  work 
is  still  very  visible.  Skeletons  in  the  groves  and 
by  the  wayside  are  frequent,  whole  villages 
deserted,  the  inhabitants  having  been  carried 
away  by  famine,  and  its  companions,  cholera 
and  smallpox,  while  nearly  all  the  villages 
have  many  fallow  fields,  the  cultivators  having 
either  died,  or,  if  living,  were  not  able  to  get 
seed  grain.  1 he  remnants  of  broken  families, 
principally  children,  wander  around  asking 
alms,  which,  from  the  numbers  of  famine  wan- 
derers and  the  limited  means  of  the  cultiva- 
tors who  have  reaped  good  crops  this  year,  is 
hardly  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  The  quiet 
charity  of  the  ordinary  villager  does  a great 
deal  for  these  poor  wanderers,  but  it  is  limit- 
ed. Any  one  who  would  try  to  give  a day’s 
food  to  every  passing  wanderer  would  be  eaten 
out  inside  a month. 

There  are  three  easily  distinguished  classes 
of  beggars  here.  The  religious  beggar  or 
fakir  is  usually  a good  man  and  is  well  cared 
for  by  the  villagers  who  look  upon  him  as  a 
man  of  self-denial  and  devotion  to  holy  living. 
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This  estimate  is  probably  a fairly  just  one. 
There  are  here  too  people  who  make  begging 
a profession  and  are  not  expected  to  work  or 
be  particularly  devout.  They  are  usually  well 
looked  after  by  the  villagers,  though  it  may 
often  be  that  they  give  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
those  who  ask.  These  two  classes  are  always 
with  us  in  India,  and  as  they  have  no  particu- 
lar claim  on  us  Europeans  I seldom  give  them 
alms  if  I know  it.  It  may  be  unchristian,  but 
I think  it  would  be  good  for  the  race  if  we 
were  to  allow  beggars  of  the  latter  class  slave 
if  they  will  not  work.  It  is  Pauline  teaching 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  the  class  of  beggars  which  one  sees 
everywhere  here  is  the  large  one  caused  by  the 
famine.  That  there  are  many  such  cannot  be 
written  down  as  the  fault  of  any  one  in  parti- 
cular. Charity  has  probably  never  surpassed 
that  shown  during  this  famine.  Britishers 
outside  of  India  have  given  large  amounts 
while  here  in  India,  apart  from  very  large 
public  subscriptions,  the  ordinary  villager  has 
often  given  till  his  own  supply  reached  a 
minimum.  I suppose  large  numbers  have 
died,  but  nothing  like  what  had  perished  but 
for  the  relief  work  of  the  government  and  the 
charities  both  Indian  and  foreign. 

This  year’s  crops  are  fairly  good  in  most 
parts  but  it  will  take  a year  or  two  for  people 
to  settle  down  and  be  in  a position  to  work 
their  lands  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  dark  shadow  of  1900. 

Extract  from  Letter  from  Rev.  John 
Mileer,  M. A.  (1891). 

Phoenix,  B.  C.,  February  25th. — “This 
city  is  scarcely  two  years  old,  but  promises  to 
be  a large  mining  centre  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  population  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  souls, 
and  we  are  gradually  taking  on  the  social  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  older  districts.  We  rest  on 
vast  bodies  of  ore  (copper  ore),  and  already 
acres  of  it  have  been  blocked  out  in  the  Knob 
Hill  and  Old  Ironsides  mines.  It  is  low  grade 
but  pays  for  treatment,  and  the  whole  district 
is  being  opened  up,  disclosing  almost  incred- 
ible quantities  of  ore. 


The  other  day  the  Dominion  Copper  Co. 
gave  a contract  for  machinery  to  cost  $ 20,000 . 
When  I came  in,  in  the  fall,  these  properties 
were  shut  down.  Now  130  men  are  employ- 
ed. The  pay  roll  of  all  the  camps  in  and  about 
Phoenix  last  month  was  almost  $50,000.  And 
the  industry  is  in  its  infancy  yet.  Days  of 
very  great  activity  are  ahead  of  the  boundary 
country.  A smelter  at  Greenwood,  five  miles 
from  here,  was  blown  in  last  week,  and  ano- 
ther at  Boundary  Falls  will  be  blown  in  in  less 
than  a month. 

When  I came  into  the  camp,  the  only  place 
of  worship  was  a cold  log  school-house.  Now 
we  have  been  in  our  new  St.  Andrew’s  church 
over  six  weeks,  and  are  getting  things  in 
shape.  Attendance  in  the  morning  is  small, 
but  last  evening  for  example  the  congregation 
went  up  to  almost  a hundred.  This  will  grow 
as  the  mines  close  work  on  Sunday— I am 
quite  hopeful  this  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future.  So  far,  too,  few  homes  have  been 
established,  and  we  are  in  a confessedly  crude 
state.  But  the  church  is  here  at  the  start,  and 
I have  done  my  best  to  obtain  the  good-will  of 
the  community  generally.  I have  had  no 
time  to  study,  as  I had  to  bear  a good  deal  of 
the  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  church.  We  were  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  a site  granted  to  us  by  the 
mining  company,  and  now  I believe  we  are 
sure  of  another  lot  on  which  to  build  a manse. 

Of  course  there  is  a good  deal  in  work  of' 
this  kind  which  is  not  pleasant,  but  even  if 
my  stay  here  should  for  any  reason  prove  very 
short,  it  will  always  make  me  glad  to  think 
that  I have  taken  some  part  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a city  and  congregation  which 
will  some  day  be  widely  known.’’ 

Arts. 

THE  closing  weeks  of  ’oi’s  career  as  an 
undergraduate  body  are  slowly  passing 
into  eternity.  But  though  the  members  of  ’01 
will  no  more  be  numbered  among  the  under- 
graduate classes,  they  will  nevertheless  be  a 
force  in  making  much  of  Queen’s  history  in  time 
to  come.  Those  who  have  been  proud  to  call 
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themselves  ’ois  have,  as  a year,  been  second 
to  none  in  the  lilies  of  sport,  literary  attain- 
ments, or  university  spirit.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  remarks  of  the  senior  year  his- 
torian, Mr.  J.  F.  Bryant,  at  a recent  meeting, 
are  interesting.  He  said  : — 

“ That  air  of  simplicity  and  innocence  which 
characterized  some  of  us  during'  the  earlier 
stages  of  our  academic  career  has  given  place 
to  the  calm  and  dignified  stateliness  of  self-con- 
scious appreciation.  Or,  as  the  poet  has  so 
fittingly  expressed  it,  — 

When  I first  came  to  college, 

They  used  to  call  me  green  ; 

And  they  now  and  then  enquired 
If  the  cars  I’d  ever  seen. 

They  would  ask  all  sorts  of  questions, 

And  I used  to  answer,  “ How  ? ” 

But  they  haven’t,— haven’t,— haven’t 
For  a long  time  now. 

Upon  my  chair  they  used  to  put 
A crooked  pin  or  tack ; 

They  would  send  me  down  to  Princess  St. 

With  “ Please  kick  me,”  on  my  back. 
They  would  ask  me  if  I ever 
Was  a mile  off  from  a cow  ; 

But  they  haven’t,— haven’t,— haven’t 
For  a long  time  now.” 

Referring  to  the  ladies  of  ’oi,  Mr.  Bryant 
broke  out  into  the  following  :— ‘They  are  in- 
delibly written  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts, 
and  there  shall  live  long  after  the  ink  has 
faded  on  the  printed  page.  Suffice  it  to  pay 
our  tribute  to  the  ’oi  girl  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Milton  : — 

‘O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best  of  all 
God’s  works, 

Creature  in  whom  excelled  whatever  can 
To  the  mind  or  thought  be  formed, 

Holy,  divine,  pure,  amiable,  and  sweet.’  ” 
The  worthy  historian  closed  his  remarks 
with  the  following  peroration  “Were  it  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
which  hides  the  distant  future  from  mortal 
ken,  and  to  gaze  afar,  down  the  onward-flow- 
ing  stream  ot  time,  I would  say  that  you 
would  see  the  members  of  ’oi  occupy  the  fore- 
most positions  throughout  the  length  and 


breadth  of  this  fair  land  ; you  would  see  them 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand-in-hand ; and 
at  stated  periods  gather  round  the  festive 
board  to  recall  the  happy  memories  of  bye- 
gone  days,  and  to  drink  to  ’oi  a toast  of  peren- 
nial sweetness,  effervescent  with  the  dews  of 
youth.” 


Cadies- 

FUNNY  how  nasty  girls  can  be,  uninten- 
tionally which  means  that  something 
unpleasant  is  coming.  We  know  it  is  mean 
to  lecture  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  every- 
one has  troubles  of  her  own,  so  to  speak — it’s 
just  a proof  of  the  theory  enunciated  above, 
how  nasty  a girl  can  be  without  going  much 
out  of  her  way.  Somehow  towards  the  efid  of 
the  term  one’s  politeness  falls  from  one  like  a 
garment.  Besides,  lady  editors  are  never 
pleasant ; it  s commonplace  to  be  pleasant, 
and  unpardonable  to  be  commonplace.  So  as 
it  has  always  been  our  privilege  to  be  dis- 
agreeable  (unkind  readers  say  our  forte)  we 
are  going  to  exercise  our  prerogative  to  the 
bitter  end. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  credit  to  our- 
selves for  the  inspiration  of  this  lay.  If  there 
is  any  glory  going,  please  transfer  it  to  a 
well-meaning  senior  who  stopped  us  with  the 
leading  question:  ‘‘Well,  what  have  you  got 

to  complain  about  this  week  ? ” At  first  we 
thought  of  being  insulted  at  having  our  liter- 
ary efforts  reduced  to  the  level  of  a mere 
wrangle,  but  there  was  a dreadful  truth  under- 
lying  the  remark,  and  we  were  hungering  for 
human  sympathy  (and  “ material  ” incident- 
ally).  So  in  a burst  of  confidence  we  said, 
‘‘nothing,  positively  nothing.”  We’ve  got 
all  our  grievances  aired  and  all  our  crooked 
paths  made  straight.  Do  tell  us  something 
that  is  that  oughtn’t  to  be,  or  something  that 
ought  to  be  that  isn’t,  or  something  that  is, 
and  isn  t nice?”  And  then  said  the  senior 
(one  who  knows)  : “ Why  haven’t  you  noticed, 
&c.  ! Yes  we  had  noticed — hence  our  pleas- 
ant little  opening  remark. 

It  s about  the  Levana.  Why  doesn’t  every 
girl  belong  to  the  girl’s  society?  It  could 
easily  be  shown  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
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girl  in  college  to  be  a member,  for,  aside  from 
the  intellectual  benefit  derived  from  the  meet- 
ings, and  the  delightful  social  intercourse,  it  is 
the  girl’s  special  society,  representative  of 
them  and  their  interests.  You  give  a little 
time,  and  a little  money,  and  you  get  back  ten 
times  your  investment  in  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  real  enjoyment.  It  isn’t  a branch 
of  any  outside  society,  there  are  no  horrifying 
initiation  ceremonies,  like  one  reads  about  in 
the  Greek  letter  fraternities.  It  is  distinctive 
of  Queen’s,  and  of  Queen’s  girls;  everyone 
may  join.  However,  the  society  does  not  beg 
your  membership — it  has  been  conducted  so 
successfully  this  year  from  every  standpoint, 
that  it  does  not  need  to  plead  for  patronage. 
The  point  is  this:  Half  the  girls  (possibly 

more)  are  members.  Why  should  their  fees 
procure  magazines  and  papers  for  the  other 
half  to  read?  Why  should  they  buy  easy 
chairs,  sofa  pillows,  and  furnish  a comfort- 
able room,  why  should  they  provide  excel- 
lent fortnightly  programmes  for  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  small  society  fee  ? 
The  room  is  open  to  all  but  it  is  the  money  of 
the  few  that  makes  it  attractive,  nay,  habit- 
able. The  non-Levana  girl  reads  the  maga- 
zines, and  often  criticizes  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chaser ; she  lounges  about  in  the  rockers  and 
smothers  herself  ■ up  in  the  cushions,  and 
doesn’t  see  why  there  aren’t  more  ; she  never 
misses  a “good  meeting  ” or  an  afternoon  tea, 
and  sometimes  she  is  the  most  fastidious  among 
the  audience.  In  short  she  shares  in  every 
privilege  but  one — the  privilege  of  paying  for 
it  all.  Girls,  is  it  quite  fair?  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  something  radically  wrong  about  the 
tableau  one  sees  almost  daily  in  the  sanctum, 
— a few  non-Levana  girls  in  possession  of  all 
the  comfortable  seats  and  good  magazines,  and 
the  girl  whose  money  helped  to  buy  them 
looking  excruciatingly  uncomfortable  in  those 
ghastly  yellow  chairs,  waiting  patiently  till  the 
other  girl  drops  a book.  Perhaps  you  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  light.  It  would  be  a 
perfectly  harmless  and  healthy  mental  exercise 
to  do  so.  The  spirit  of  our  college  is  emin- 
ently one  of  independence, — to  pay  for  what  we 
get,  and  to  pay  for  it  ourselves.  .We  don’t 


like  to  be  under  obligations  to  “ principalities 
and  powers;  ’’  wouldn’t  it  be  well  then  for 
every  girl  to  pay  her  own  fee  and  not  be  under 
obligation  to  those  who  do?  We  feel  sure  that 
the  wrong  is  unintentional,  generally  careless- 
ness. She  forgets,  or  puts  it  off,  or  “ doesn’t 
know  the  treasurer.”  But  from  a university 
point  of  view,  it  looks  small,  and  from  a Leva- 
na  point  of  view  smaller,  and  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  (which  is,  after  all,  the  one  we 
most  patronize),  it — it,  really,  isn’t  nice. 
Next  year  let  every  girl  make  a little  note  in 
her  memoranda, — “October  ioth,  pay  my 
Levana  fee.”  Your  conscience  will  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  you  can  keep  the  new 
“Strand”  half-a-day,  and  the  trading-stamp 
rocker,  and  drink  three  cups  of  tea  at  the  social 
meetings,  and  play  the  piano  till  dusk,  without 
a qualm.  And  the  Levana,  enriched  by  your 
patronage  and  fee,  will  flourish  like  a grass- 
hopper in  the  land. 

A very  interesting  programme  was  provided 
at  the  Y.W.C.A.  on  Friday.  The  vocal  and 
instrumental  solos  were  indeed  charming,  but 
they  had  not  the  power  to  clear  away  the 
cloud  of  gloom  that  settled  over  us  all,  for  we 
were  with  the  graduating  class  for  the  last 
time.  Mrs.  Glover,  whom  we  had  hoped  to 
have  for  our  honorary-president,  was  with  us, 
and  when  she  spoke  a few  graceful  and  kindly 
words  we  realized  how  much  we  shall  miss  in'* 
not  having  her  fill  the  office.  Miss  Potter, 
who  has  started  south  by  this  time,  came  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  old  friends.  We  all  wish 
her  God-speed  in  her  new  sphere  of  life.  The 
following  of  the  senior  girls  made  little  fare- 
well speeches : Misses  Bennet,  Best,  Mc- 

Nab,  Potter,  McCallum,  H.  Fraser,  and  the 
retiring  president,  Miss  Laird.  They  all  felt 
sorry  at  leaving  college,  at  leaving  the  old 
friends  and  the  old  life.  Some  spoke  kindly 
of  the  influence  the  old  seniors  had  on  them 
when  they  were  freshettes  ; one  never  knows 
till  she  is  a senior  just  how  much  she  owes  to 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Some  good  ad- 
vice was  given  to  the  juniors,  who  will  be  the 
powers  next  year;  but  the  juniors  were 
strangely  mild.  In  the  face  of  the  coming 
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separation,  they  had  lost  some  of  their  usual 
dauntless  and  self-satisfied  spirit,  and  they  felt 
that  the  responsibilities  had  fallen  on  weak 
shoulders.  After  all  it  is  not  pure  bliss  to  be 
a senior — if  you  are  to  be  the  lights  and  high 
ideals  oi  the  other  years.  We  felt  that  college 
was  losing  some  of  its  best  and  strongest 
characters,  and  we,  some  of  our  dearest  com- 
rades. But  thev  will  be  remembered  long 
after  their  locker  has  fallen  into  other  hands, 
and  a stranger  hat  occupies  their  bright,  par- 
ticular peg.  And  if  we,  in  our  turn,  may  offer 
you  advice,  old  college  chums,  let  it  be  this  : 
Never  forget  that  you  are  college  graduates, 
and  Queen’s  graduates.  That  means  that  you 
have  delved  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  Being 
than  most  people.  You  have  had  a better 
chance  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  real  from  the  transitory,  what  counts, 
from  what  doesn't  count.  Keep  pure  ideals, 
for  you  know  : 

“ A man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what’s  a heaven  for  ? ” 


“ Think,  could  we  penetrate  by  any  drug 
And  bathe  the  wearied  soul  and  worried 
flesh, 

And  bring  it  clear  and  fair  by  three  day’s 
sleep  ! ” 

Does  anyone  know  if  Browning  ever  studied 
for  a senior  philosophy  exam  ? 

Diuinity. 

THE  discussions  at  the  alumni  conference 
have  become  so  popular  that  we  are  now 
to  have  little  sessions  of  our  own.  Some 
- time  ago  Dr.  Jordan  asked  a few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hall  to  prepare  papers  on  an  Old 
Testament  subject,  the  papers  representing  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  subject.  Those  who  pre- 
pared the  papers  and  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion entered  into  it  so  heartily  that  if  anyone 
had  happened  along  he  might  have  concluded 
he  had  come  upon  one  of  the  real  alumni  con- 
ferences which  Queen’s  alone  can  provide. 
The  whole  experiment,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
was  such  a success  that  Dr.  Jordan  has  in- 
formed us  that  we  may  expect  several  of  them 


next  session.  The  annual  alumni  conference 
need  have  no  fear  for  its  future  success  for  our 
professor  in  O.T.  exegesis  will  have  men  fully 
equipped  for  such  conferences  before  they  have 
completed  their  theological  course. 

The  divinities  are  beginning  to  look  serious. 
Most  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  faced  the 
grim  monster,  exam.,  so  often  that  it  has  no 
terrors  for  them,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Irishman  can  never  get  used  to  hanging, 
neither  can  we  get  used  to  exams.  We  once 
thought  divinity  was  a “snap.”  We  have 
changed  our  minds.  Indeed,  the  divinity 
exam,  has  become  so  formidable  that  we  would 
just  as  soon  face  honour  moderns.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  reward  will  be  offered  anyone  who 
can  furnish  n key  for  getting  three  thousand 
points  in  two  weeks. 

But  the  exam,  is  not  our  only  bugbear 
We  have  to  attend  classes  a week  after  the 
classes  in  all  other  faculties  have  closed.  True 
our  classes  do  not  open  as  early  in  the  fall, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  make  this 
up  by  working  so  much  harder  ; and,  again,  a 
week  when  all  other  classes  have  ceased  is  as 
long  as  a month  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  missed  a train  and  had 
to  stop  over  till  the  next  day  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  divinities  during  the  last  week 
of  class  work.  “ Misery  likes  company.” 

No  less  than  four  members  of  the  hall  are 
going  up  as  candidates  for  B.D.  this  spring. 
We  do  not  know  of  so  large  a number  from 
any  one  graduating  class  going  up  before. 
Whether  they  will  all  be  successful  or  not  of 
course  is  another  question.  That  is  a matter 
that  lies  on  the  knees  of  the — we  were  going 
to  say  gods , but  we  say,  Senate. 

Rev.  Geo.  Rose,  B.A.,  stopped  off  with  us 
for  a day  last  week  while  on  his  road  to  Mono 
Centre,  near  Orangeville,  where  he  has  re- 
ceived a call.  The  induction  is  to  take  place 
this  week.  There  is  a manse  in  connection 
with  the  church  property. 

Rev.  Thos.  F.  Heeney,  B.A.,  a graduate 
of  last  year’s  class  in  theology,  called  on  us  last 
week.  We  are  informed  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
called  to  a prosperous  congregation  not  more 
than  one:  hundred  miles  from  here. 
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ASSETS,  $3,309,083.00. 


RESERVE  FUND.  $2,929,532,00. 


LIFE  INSURANCE.  CONTRACTS 

[v  Issued  by  the  North  American  Life  are  on  the  most  approved,  up-to-date  plans,  and, 
At  moreover,  backed  by  a company  of  unexcelled  financial  strength.  ’ 

L.  GOLDMAN,  A.I.A..  JOHN  L.  BLAKIE,  Esq.,  WM.  MCCABE,  LL.B.,  F.I.A., 

Secretary.  President.  Managing  Dlreotor. 

W.  J.  FAIR,  District  Manager,  Kingston. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFE 

HEAD  OFFICE,  TORONTO. 

Net  Surplus,  $468,023.00.  Insurance  In  Force,  $23,706,673.00. 


STUDENTS  MAKE  IT  KNOWN 


T 


'O  mark  the  Opening  of  our 
Splendid  New  Store,  (right 
next  door  to  our  old  stand), 
for  30  days  we  are  going  to  sell 
to  Queen’s  students,  our  fine 
new  spring  $2.50  hats  for  $2 
each. 

GEORGE  MILLS  & CO.,  IVlVenlMS!" 


FINEST  ASSORTMENT 

Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons, 
Brown’s  Butter  Scotch  and 
Taffies,  Ice  Cream,  Fruits, 
Oysters,  Fireworks,  &c.,  at 

J\  T it>6  Princess  St., 

VA.  <*i.  IaEaEaOi  KINGSTON. 


COATES,  jeweler 


RELIABLE  WATCH 
REPAIRING 

CLASS  PINS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


RELIABLE 


QUEEN'S  CREST  PINS  AND  COLORS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


SbSteiSSUStoiSSli&ti !&  TO  buy  P|„fl  „„  i ||  . 

I i+»c  % your..  Clothes  and  Hats 

A'  *1  S I -AT- 

Practical  i SILVER’S 

^ Prannnn  You  are  always  sure  of  the  best 

CLUI1U1I  Jf  i&  quality  and  latest  styles. 

. Ju8t  now  ther®  I»  an  additional  in- 
vfS* ducement  — twenty-five  per  cent,  off 
the  regular  marked  price  on  all  OVERCOATS,  all  kinds  of 
Furs  and  Heavy  Underclothing. 

B^ll  VPD  JL  rc%  The  Leading  Clothiers, 

• OILY  DR  Ot  V/U.,  Furriers  and  Hatters. 


What  Do  You  Think  of  This  ? !"o*iTi^n 

Full  Dress  Shirts,  sizes  14,  t4^,  t6,  i6^,  and  r7, 

Fine  English  Made  Shirts,  regular  value 

to  $1.75,  for  50c.  * 

l.inPfl  flnll/irQ  Linen  Collars,  regular  15  cents  each, 

uunm  VVIIUIO.  4 for  2Sc  ( an  sizes. 

Austrian  and  English  Collars,  regular  aoc.,  now  ? for  25c. 
All  sizes  from  i4  to  r8  at 

i^Kirrri  the  h.  d.  bibby  co„ 

78  80  AND  82  PRINCESS  8T. 


•F 

•F 

•F 

F 

•F 

•F 

•F 

X 

F 


SLATER  SHOES 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  these  celebrated  Shoes  for  f 
Men;  also  the  Empress  & Sorosis  Shoes  for  Ladies,  t 
A large  stock  to  select  from  and  prices  very  low.  f 


! HAINES  & LOCKETT 


* 

•F 


•FF<F+<F,F+'F'F+iF+*F+++*F*F4>+<F+<F-F'F'F++-F‘F4*+"F*F'F*F4*+"FF,F'F4>4“F4“F4*'F4mF4*4'+4>4»F<F4*4”F++4^.4mh,^.+ 
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f D.  A.  WEESE  & Co. 

| 121  Princess  St.,  Kingston, 

®L  ^"TELEPHONE  142 


The  Photo.  Department  is  Up -to -Date 

We  make  a Specialty  of  Student’s  Cabinet,  and 
Uroup  Photography,  at  Special  Prices. 

Queer's  Coll***  Mote  Paper 

Also  Up-to-date  lines  of  Stationery,  Frames,  Xmas 
Novelties,  etc. 

Come  in,  Say  you  are  from  yueen’s  and  see  our 
Bargains. 


SMOK  -f  — 

paul’  <§pe©ietl  pfixtupe 

IOC.  PER  PACKAGE 

TINS  250.  per  4 lb.  TINS  50c.  per  4 lb. 

SMOKE  “ STUDENT  ” CIGAR.... 

For  Sale  only  at  W.  J.  PAUL’S 

W.  J.  PAUL,  70  Princess  St. 


PI  N S • • • 

’03  PINS  ARE  NOW 
READY 

Diamond  Shape,  Hard  Enameled,  Broach  Shape. 

ONLY  75  CENTS. 

A.  C.  JOHNSTON  & BRO., 

OPTICIANS  AND  JEWELLERS. 


PLANS,  DESIGNS, 
APPRAISING,  &c. 


TELEPHONE 

345. 


W.  J.  BAKER, 

TOBACCONIST 


202 

PRINCESS  STREET 


CARRIE8  A FULL  LINE  OF 

IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  CIGARS, 
TOBACCOS,  PIPES.  CIGARETTES.  &c. 

OPPOSITE  WINDSOR  HOTEL" 


Queen’s  University,  Faculty  ol  Medicine  and  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons 

A THOROUGH  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  LEADS  TO  THE  DEGREE  OP  M.D.  and  C.M. 

Dieu,  andHoJulfor^ 'thl'llnr^0"  **  B,Ve"  in  ^ amhiPhitheatre  °f  the  Kingston  General  Hospital.  L’Hotel 
Exceptional  advantages  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy. 

The  Forty-  eighth  Session  commences  on  Tuesday,  October  3rd,  1900. 

Animal  biology,  including  physiology,  histology  and  embryology,  is  in  charge  of  Dr  Kniuht  A*,,^**  u-  ' 

:nhdtmryx  Each  student' duringhis  course- mounts  over  200 microscopic 

i mportant ^branches d bacferi°Iogy  are  now  ,aught  ^ Prof’  W’  T’  C°™ell,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  these 
Further  information  and  Calendar  may  be  had  from  DR.  HERALD,  Secretary,  Kingston,  Ont 


NOTICE 

The  Best  Place  to  buy  your  Hockey  Skates,  Sticks  and 
Pucks,  or  other  Hardware,  is  at 

DALTON  & STRANGE,  Pr,ncesfe., 


TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  OF  jt 
ALL  STUDENTS  AT 


oe  at  MEDLEY'S  at 

DRUG  STORE 


READ  THE 

“EVENING  TIMES” 


FOR  SPORTING  NEWS 


TpE  HOTEL  FipTEWAd  BAI^BE^  $HOp 

Leading  Tonsorial  Parlor  in  the  City 
Special  attention  paid  to  Sltc'enH'  wcik 

J.  M.  THEOBALD.  Ontario  st. 
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The  first  man  of  this  year’s  graduating  class 
to  receive  a call  is  Jas.  Anthony,  M.A.  This 
honour  is  generally  reserved  for  a member  of 
the  M.M.P.A.  However  Jas.  informs  us  that 
he  will  make  it  all  right.  His  Macedonia  is 
Waterdown,  where  he  did  very  efficient  work 
last  summer. 

W.  W.  McLaren,  M.A.,  will  assist  Rev.  D. 
J.  McLean,  of  Arnprior,  for  the  summer 
months. 

We  notice  by  newspaper  reports  that  Rev. 
W.  M.  Fee,  M.  A.,  of  Merrickville,  has  decided 
to  go  west  and  has  been  appointed  to  a mission 
in  -the  North  West. 

J.  D.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  has  taken  a mission 
field  in  Ottawa  Presbytery  for  one  year. 


Athletics. 


Football  Forecast. 

IT  is  now  conceded  that  Queen’s  footballers 
will  be  at  work  on  the  campus  on  or  before 
the  last  Monday  in  September.  The  experi- 
ment was  eminently  successful  last  fall  and  the 
fact  that  over  fifty  men  were  in  harness  before 
the  first  of  October  was  no  small  factor  in  the 
final  product — two  inter-collegiate  champion- 
ships. This  fall’s  operations  will  be  started 
with  the  vim  that  invariably  attends  success, 
and  with  a valuable  experience  of  the  minor 
ways  and  means  to  polish  up  the  rough  spots. 

The  “colts”  undoubtedly  will  have  to  gal- 
lop on  the  lower  campus  this  year  to  secure 
them  well  organized  practices,  and  definite 
plans  will  be  formulated  by  the  men  who 
ought  to  prove  the  most  energetic  executive 
ever  at  the  head  of  university  football.  If 
necessary  the  ever  resourceful  “ Dune”  Burns, 
who  year  after  year  has  waded  in  to  help  the 
boys,  be  they  “ ringers  or  raw  ’uns,”  will 
order  out  his  divinity  “ goats  ” to  oppose  the 
frisky  youngsters. 

The  now  celebrated  Indians  with  their 
Gibraltar  defence  will  be  stronger  than  ever 
and  have  but  one  task  ahead  of  them — the  de- 
velopment of  an  offence.  With  the  elusive 
“ Peanut”  Pannell  holding  the  key,  the  inter- 
mediate door  seems  already  open. 


2<>y 

It  is  the  big  warriors  who  have  the  bitter 
fight  ahead  of  them.  Every  possible  resource 
that  will  honorably  aid  in  retaining  the  Yates 
Cup  ought  to  be  carefully  threshed  out  so  that 
even  the  details  will  be  ready  for  action  long 
before  the  initial  practice. 

The  practical  eye  sees  at  a glance  that 
Queen’s  has  her  most  critical  game  of  the 
series  at  the  very  outset,  - the  game  with 
McGill  at  Montreal  on  October  19th.  The 
McGill  team  will  be  unusually  strong  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  there  might  be  a tie  at 
the  season’s  close.  Winning  this  first  game, 
however,  would  place  tri-color  stock  at  a pre- 
mium, but  it  will  certainly  be  a hard,  stub- 
born opposition  for  the  McGillites  step  trip- 
pingly on  their  own  soil. 

For  their  undoing  and  for  the  subsequent 
slaughter  of  Varsity,  Capt.  Etherington  feels 
that  he  must  have  a strong  centre  and  hopes 
to  have  two  Lilliputians  arrive  early  for  the 
scrimmage  preliminaries— strapping  agile  six 
foot  two  hundred  pound  McMillan,  of  ’03 
medicine,  and  Watson,  of  ’04  arts,  carrying 
over  190  pounds  of  that  sturdy  Glengarry 
brawn  that  has  so  often  rendered  Queen’s  sig- 
nal service  in  the  past.  The  only  “ Will  o’ 
the  Wisp,”  Bunty,  will  appear  in  “ positively 
his  last  season.”  In  Carr-Harris  we  lose  the 
finest  centre  that  ever  played  the  Canadian 
game.  He  was  the  head  of  a class  so  limited 
that  perhaps  Kennedy,  Hazlett  and  Doran  are  , 
the  only  ones  who  ever  got  within  its  charmed 
precincts.  Individually  his  loss  is  irieparable 
but  Billy  Sher'riff  will  earnestly  work  to  be 
near  the  top  of  the  other  class  if  he  be  called 
upon  to  start  the  ball  rollin’.  Captain  Ether- 
ington, Simpson,  Walkem,  Clarke,  Devitt, 
Hill,  Britton,  Young,  Williams,  Shirreflf  and 
Weatherhead,  of  last  year’s  “ Q ” men,  will  be 
available.  Carr-Harris,  Richardson,  Mac- 
Donald and  Paul  will  be  missing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Joe  Ferguson,  who  at  any  time  is 
as  good  as  the  best,  will  get  in  early  enough 
to  fight  in  all  the  senior  battles.  Perhaps  the 
most  welcome  news  possible  to  the  incoming 
student  with  his  eager  questionings  about 
pig-skin  doings  would  be,  “ Well,  we  have 
Chaucer,  Bran.,  Jack  and  Tupper  back,  and 
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Bees  is  dreaming  of  the  Canadian  champion- 
ship. 

Only  a spring  possibility,  but  there  are 
many  who  hope  that  it  will  ripen  into  a sum- 
mer probability  and  “pulled  off”  a fall  cer- 
tainty. 

Looking  at  the  football  prospect  with  curbed 
enthusiasm,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  out- 
look for  Queen’s  was  never  before  as  promis- 
ing and  easing  up  on  the  curb,  one  feels 
that  the  “ Scots  ” have  a splendid  chance  to  sit 
at  the  end  of  the  season  on  the  front  college 
steps,  with  a flag  and  a collie  dog,  and  when 
the  picture  is  finished,  have  it  bear  the  words, 
“ What  we  had  we  held.” 

exchanges. 

NONE  of  our  exchanges  are  more  welcome 
than  Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  It  is  a 
strictly  first-class  publication.  We  clip  the 
following  excellent  little  poem.  The  theme  is 
an  old  one,  but  the  treatment  is  fresh. 

REGRET. 

I knew  that  she  was  near  to  me,  ■ 

I heard  her  coming  near, 

But  still  I read  on  silently, 

As  it  I did  not  hear. 

I might  have  laid  my  book  away, 

When  gently  on  my  knee 
Her  little  hand  so  softly  lay, 

When  she  had  come  to  me. 

But  with  no  thought  of  what  I did 
I pushed  her  hand  away, 

And  lo ! beneath  my  hand,  half  hid, 

A little  pansy  lay. 

I had  not  thought  I should  regret 
So  small  an  act,  but  still, 

The  wounded  heart  will  ne’er  forget, 
Although  the  senses  will. 


And  nought  can  bring  so  keen  a pain, 

As  when  a kindness  done, 

Finds  no  responsive  thankful  vein 
To  meet  the  generous  one. 

I turned  and  caught  the  little  child, 

And  pressed  her  to  my  heart, 

And  though  she  clung  to  me  and  smiled, 
I saw  the  tear  drop  start. 

And  then  I knew  that  often  we, 

By  small  things  done  or  said, 

Uproot  a flower  that  was  to  be, 

And  plant  a thorn  instead. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  was  held  in  Prof.  Dyde’s  house.  It  was 
felt  that  the  present  number  of  officers  was  in- 
sufficient, and  it  was  agreed  that  their  number 
should  be  increased.  Thi  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : Honorary 
President,  Prof.  Watson;  President,  Prof. 
Dyde  ; Vice-President,  Miss  Lillian  Vaux  ; 
Critic,  Prof.  Cappon  ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Reid.  An  advisory  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  following,  was  also  elected  : 
Misses  Fleming,  Bryson  and  Fenwick,  and 
Messrs.  McSporran  and  MacKinnon.  The 
committee  expects  to  have  the  work  for  next 
session  definitely  outlined  before  the  close  of 
the  present  session. 


ARTISTIC,  SCIENTIFIC, 
MODERN, 


Photography... 

Our  Work  Equal  to  Metropolitan  Studios. 

• Examination  of  Work  Solicited. 

IHENDERSON’S  STUDIO 

LROBT.  HENDERSON,  Operator. 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 


JENKINS 


1x4  princess  st.  Queen’s  Out-Fitter 


| ...SEE...  | 

| Fit-Reform  I 
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UITS  AND  OVERCOATS 


Our  Fall  showing  of  Suits  and  Overcoats  is  now  ready.  The 
newest  cut  of  Sacque  Suit  is  here,  in  the  materials  that  will  be  con- 
sidered “smartest,”  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear.  Our  Fail  Overcoats, 
in  all  the  new  shades,  are  worthy  of  your  inspection. 

See  our  line  of  Whipcord  Overcoats,  at  $8,  $10  and  $12.00. 

The  usual  discount  to  students. 

See  our  New  Store. 

....LIVINGSTON  BROS.  &&\?REET 


GRAND 

TRUNK 

RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


The  Great  International  Route  Between  the  East  and  West 
The  Favorite  Route  to 


Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 

Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Special 
Rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  Baseball,  Hockey,  Curling,  Foot- 
ball, and  other  organized  clubs.  Reduced  rates  to  Students 
for  Christmas  and  Easter  Holidays. 

,t'ir  For  full  information  apply  to 
J.  P.  HANLEY,  W.  E.  DAVIS, 

Kingston,  Olty  Agent.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 


A University.  KINGSTON,  ONT. 

j Courses  for  degrees  in  Mining-Engineering  and  Met- 
I allurgyi  in  Chemistry  and  Assaying,  and  in  Mineralogy 
j and  Geology  Shorter  courses  may  be  taken, 
j Unmatriculated  students  admitted  to  special  courses. 

WINTER  TERM,  JAN.  8th. 

For  Calendar  and  other  information  apply  to 

W.  L.  GOODWIN,  Director. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

FORMERLY  THE  ONTARIO  MUTUAL  LIFE,  ESTABLISHED  1870. 

Head  Office*  Waterloo,  Ont. 

$29,500,000  Every  safe  and  desirable 

IN  FORCE  kind  of  policy  Issued. 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1900,  OVER  $5*000,000 

“ The  largest  and  best  LIFE  companies  in  the  world  are  Mutual.” — Mervin  Tabor. 

“ The  Mutual  principle  is  the  only  one  by  which  the  participating  members  of  a life 
company  can  receive  a full  equivalent  for  their  money.”  “ It  gives  insurance  at  cost  ” 
— Canadian  Actuary. 

R.  MELVIN,  President.  GEO.  WEGENAST,  Manager.  W.  H.  RIDDELL,  Secretary. 


A POLICY  IN  IT 

PAYS 


A Company 

Of  Policyholders 
By  Policyholders 
For  Policyholders 


Reserves  held  on  the  4 
and  3J  per  cent,  tables. 
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CPR  CPR  CPR  CPR  OPR  CPR  CPR  CPR  CPR  OPR 


C PR 

CPR 

CPR; 

CPR: 

CPRi 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


EASTER 

RATES.. 


Round  Trip  Tickets  will  be  issued  as  follows : 

■ .GENERAL  PUBLIC.  Single  First  Class  Fare,  going  April  4th  to  8th 

inclusive,  returning  up  to  and  including  April  9th,  v 4 

Territory— Between  all  stations  in  Canada  Port  Arthur 
Marie,  Mich.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  East,  and  to  but  not  from  Buffalo  N v" 
Black  Rock,  N.Y.,  and  Suspension  Bridge,  N.Y  Buffalo,  N.Y., 

TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS  (on  surrender  of  standard  certificate  signed  by  Principal)  Single 
First  Class  Fare  and  One-Third,  between  stations  m Canada  west  of  Montreal  to  Po  t Aiffhuranri 
Windsor.  .V i„Kh-  First  Class  Fan-  and  Om-Third  to  Montreal,  added  to  Sint/c  First  C/a^Fan  Montreal 
to  destinations,  hrom  stations  west  of  Montreal  to  Quebec,  Que.,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  points.  Going  March  29th  to  April  6th,  inclusive,  good  to  return  until  April  16th,  1901  N 
F.  CONWAY,  A.  H.  NOTMAN,  A.G.P.A., 

L_  _ Agent,  Kingston.  , King  St.  Ekst.  Toronto. 

CPR  CPR  CPR  CPR  CP  R CPR  CP  R CPR  CP  R CP  R 


CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 

CPR 


FURNITURE 

FOR 

XMAS  PRESENTS 


THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 


J*  J*  J*  J* 

See  our  Large  Assortment  of  FANCY 
FURNITURE  for  Christmas,  Cobbler 
and  Rattan  Rockers,  Fancy  Parlor  Cabi- 
nets and  Tables,  Gentlemen's  Shaving 
Cabinets,  Sideboards,  Ex.  Tables,  Hat 
Racks,  Etc. 

j»  j»  jt  jt 

JAMES  REID, 

254  and  256  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON. 

BAY  OF  QUINTE  RAILWAY 
jjEW  SHORT  LINE  1 

< — FOR — » 

8®"Tweed,  Napanee,  Deseronto  and  all  local 
points.  Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 
p.m.  R.  J.  Wilson,  Agent,  C.P.R.  Telegraph 
Office,  Clarence  Street. 


THERE  are  few  national  institutions  of  more  value  and  interest  to 
• the  country  than  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston.  At 
the  same  time  its  object  and  the  work  it  is  accomplishing  are  not 
sufficiently  understood  by  the  general  public. 

The  College  is  a Government  institution,  designed  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  highest  technical  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
military  science  to  cadets  and  officers  of  Canadian  Militia.  In  fact  if 
is  intended  to  take  the  place  in  Canada  of  the  English  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst  and  the  American  West  Point. 

The  Commandant  and  military  instructors  are  all  officers  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Imperial  army,  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a complete  staff  of  professors  for  the  civil  subjects  which  form 
such  a large  proportion  of  the  College  course. 

Whilst  the  College  is  organized  on  a strictly  military  basis  the 
cadets  receive  in  addition  to  their  military  studies  a thoroughly  practi- 
cal, scientific  and  sound  training  in  all  subjects  that  are  essential  to  a 
high  and  general  modern  education. 

The  course  in  mathematics  is  very  complete,  ard  a thorough  ground- 
ing is  given  in  the  subjects  of  Civil  Engineering,  Civil  and  Hydrogra- 
phic Surveying,  Physics,  Chemistry,  French  and  English. 

The  objeet  of  the  College  course  is  thus  to  give  the  Cadets  a training 
which  shall  thoroughly  equip  them  for  either  a military  or  civil  career. 

The  strict  discipline  maintained  at  the  College  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  system.  As  a result  of  it  young  men  acquir 
habits  of  obedience  and  self-control  and  consequently  of  self-reliance 
and  command,  as  well  as  experience  in  controlling  and  handling  their 
fellows. 

In  addition  the  constant  practice  of  gymnastics,  drills  and  outdoor 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  ensures  good  health  and  fine  physical  condition. 
An  experienced  medical  officer  is  in  attendance  at  the  College  daily. 
Five  commissions  in  the  Imperial  army  are  annually  awarded  as 
prizes  to  the  cadets. 

The  length  of  course  is  three  years  in  three  terms  of  9 1£  months’  resi- 
dence each. 

The  total  cost  of  the  three  years’  course,  including  board,  uniforms, 
instructional  material,  and  all  extras,  is  from  *750  to  $800. 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  College  will 
take  place  at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  military  districts  in  which 
candidates  reside,  in  May  of  each  year. 

For  full  particulars  of  this  examination  or  for  any  other  information 
application  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Militia,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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Education  Department  Calendar 

FOR  1901  (IN  PART). 

February ; 

6.  First,  meeting  of  High  School  Hoards  and  Hoards  of  Edu* 


i.  Inspectors’  Annual  Reports  to  Department,  due. 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School  Hoards,  to  Depart- 
ment, due.  r 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers’  Associations  to  Depart- 
ment, due. 

Separate  Schoo1  Supporters  to  notify  Municipal  Clerk. 

*9-  Nignt  Schools  close  (session  1900-1901). 

April : 

1.  Returns  by  Clerks  o!  Counties,  cities,  etc.,  of  population 
to  Department,  due. 

4.  High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public  and  Separate 

Schools  close. 

5,  Good  Friday. 

8.  Easter  Monday. 

9.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Kducalion  Association  at 

1 oronto. 

13.  Examinations  in  School  of  Practical  Science  begin. 

15.  Reports  on  Night  Schools  due,  (.session  1900-1901). 

Annual  examinations  in  Applied  Science  begin. 

High  Schools,  third  term,  and  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
open  after  Easter  Holidays. 

25.  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  examination  <>f 
candidates  not  in  attendance  at  the  Ontario  Normal 
College. 

Art  School  Examinations  begin. 

May : 

t.  Toronto  University  Exantinations  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine 
and  Agriculture  begin.  ’ 

Notice  by  candidates  for  the  High  School  Entrance 
Examination,  to  Inspectors,  due. 

3.  Arbor  Day. 

23.  Notice  by  candidates  for  the  Public  School  Leaving, 

Jumor  Leaving,  Senior  Leaving,  University  Matricula- 
tion, Commercial  Specialist,  Commercial  Diploma,  and 
Kindergarten  Examinations,  to  Inspectors,  due. 

Empire  Day  (first  school  day  before  24th  May). 

24.  Queen’s  Birthday  (Friday). 

27.  Examinational  Ontario  Normal  College,  Hamilton,  begins. 
Inspectors  to  report  number  of  candidates  for  the  Public 
School. Leaving,  High  School  Leaving,  University  Mat- 
riculation, Commercial  Diploma,  Commercial  Specialists, 
and  Kindergarten  Examinations  to  Department. 

31.  Close  of  Session  of  Ontario  Normal  College. 

A ssessors  to  settle  basis  of  taxation  in  Union  School  Sections 

Examination  Papers  0/  the  Education  Department  0/ 
Ontario  supplied  through  The  Carswell  Co.y  30 
Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto. 


Queen’s  University  and  College 


incorporated  by 


ROYAL  CHARTER  IN  1841. 


THE  ARTS  COURSE  of  this  University,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and 
mi  •'““'aces  Classical  Literature,  Modern  and  Oriental  Languages,  English,  History,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
Geology,  Assaying,  Metallurgy,  Botany  and  Animal  Biology. 

Medals  are  awarded  on  the  Honour  Examinations  in  Latin,  Greek,  Moderns,  English  History 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  ' Geology 
Physics  and  Astronamy  Biology. 

THE  LAW  COURSE  leads  to  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  COURSE  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  COURSE  leads  to  the  degree  of  M.D:  and  C.M. 

THE  SCIENCE  COURSE  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  and  M.E. 

Calendar  and  Examination  Papers  may  be  had  from  the  Registrar,  GEO.  Y.  CHOWN,  B.A 
Kingston,  ^)nt.  1 * 


